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Mark  glared  at  the  fireman  with  a  feeling  of  amazement  that  can  be  better  imagined  than  described 
He  recognized  him  as  a  specter  whose  face  was  strangely  familiar.  With  a  face 

ashen-hued,  he  quickly  descended  the  ladder. 
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THE  PHANTOM  FIREMAN 

OR, 

The  Mystery  of  Mark  Howland’s  Life 


By  EX=FIRE=CHIEF  WARDEN. 

i 


PROLOGUE. 

\ 

“Howland  Brothers.” 

That  was  the  sign  over  the  door  of  a  very  prosperous  busi¬ 
ness  house  on  the  west  side  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  two  brothers,  Mark  and  Henry,  had  been  in  business 
together  some  ten  years  or  more,  and  had  made  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

They  started  with  small  capital  at  first,  but  pushed  things 
with  so  much  energy  and  good  judgment  that  success  remained 
with  them  from  the  beginning. 

But  when  Mark,  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers,  married 
the  only  daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  couple,  he  was  able  to  put 
a  large  capital  into  the  business,  and  the  result  was  a  big  in¬ 
come  to  both  brothers. 

Henry  had  an  equal  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  business, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  capital  invested  belonged  to  Mark  and  his 
wife. 

A  year  after  marriage  Mark  became  the  happy  father  of  a 
fine  boy,  whom  the  fond  mother  called  “Mark,  Jr.” 

The  boy  grew  more  like  his  father  every  day — so  everybody 
said. 

Mark  Howland  was  a  warm-hearted,  generous  fellow,  with 
a  frank,  candid  way  about  him  that  won  him  a  host  of 
friends.  His  genial  manners  and  jolly  temperament  were  in 
marked  contrast  with  those  of  his  brother,  who  was  crafty, 
secretive,  sinister,  and  not  in  the  least  way  sociable.  He  was 
avaricious  in  the  extreme,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  how  he 
could  make  money. 

One  day  Mark’s  wife’s  parents  sailed  for  Europe  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  tour.  They  never  returned — the  ship  went  to  the 
bottom  with  all  on  board. 

That  made  Mark  Howland  and  his  wife  very  rich.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Howland  Brothers  extended  still  farther  and  was 
reaching  up  into  big  figures  when  Mark’s  wife  suddenly  sick¬ 
ened  and  died,  leaving  her  husband  and  young  son  to  mourn 
her  loss.  That  broke  Mark  up  for  a  time,  but  by  and  by  he 
began  to  devote  himself  to  business  again. 

He  had  connected  himself  with  old  “No.  6”  volunteer  fire 
company,  and  the  many  daring  exploits  he  performed  at  fires 
were  the  theme  of  conversation  among  his  friends  everywhere. 

^  They  elected  him  foreman ,  and  he  had  a  picture  of  himself 


painted  in  fireman’s  costume,  trumpet  in  hand,  which  was 
hung  up  in  the  hall  of  the  engine  house. 

One  day  Henry  said  to  him: 

“Mark,  you  are  liable  to  be  killed  any  night  at  a  fire.  Why 
don’t  you  make  a  will  so  as  to  make  provision  for  your  son  in 
case  anything  should  happen  to  you?” 

“Why,  bless  my  soul,  I  had  not  thought  of  that,”  replied 
Mark.  “I’ll  attend  to  that  this  day.  You’ll  take  charge  of  my 
boy,  will  you  not?” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  would.” 

Mark  went  to  his  lawyer  and  bad  his  will  drawn  up,  mak¬ 
ing  his  boy  his  sole  heir,  with  his  brother  as  trustee  and 
guardian  of  person  and  property. 

“Ah,”  thought  Henry  to  himself,  when  he  was  told  of  what 
Mark  had  done,  “he  is  wrorth  ten  times  as  much  as  I.  Yet  I 
have  been  more  economical,  more  attentive  to  business  than 
he.  Why  should  he  be  more  fortunate  than  I?  If  a  big  fire 
should  swallow  him  up  now  I  would  have  the  control  of  all 
the  business  and  estate  till  the  boy  became  of  age.  During 
that  time  I  could  manage  to  own  it  all  or  else  speciilate  enough 
to  double  it  for  myself.  I’d  look  out  for  myself  every  time,  and 
I  don’t  care  how  soon  I  have  to  do  it.” 

Weeks  and  months  passed.  Mark  ran  to  many  great  fires 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life,  as  he  came  out  of  places  unscorched  where  other 
brave  firemen  perished. 

Henry  began  to  go  out  with  him  of  evenings,  pretending  that 
he,  too,  needed  recreation,  and  Mark  took  great  pleasure  in 
having  him  with  him. 

One  night  when  he  was  drinking  wine  with  Mark  he  man¬ 
aged  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  a  colorless  fluid  from  a  small  vial 
into  his  brother's  glass  without  being  seen. 

A  half  hour  later  Mark  w^as  in  such  a  dazed  condition  that 
he  did  not  know  anything  or  anybody.  Henry  locked  arms 
with  him  and  marched  him  dowrn  a  street  w^hich  led  toward 
the  Hudson  River. 

At  the  foot  of  the  street  lay  a  bark  moored  to  the  pier. 

It  was  an  Italian  vessel,  called  the  Foscari,  and  a  Captain 
Randini  commanded  her. 

The  captain  was  pacing  the  deck  of  his  vessel  all  alone  and 
in  the  dark. 

He  was  a  very  dark,  swarthy  man — like  all  the  sons  of  Italy 
who  go  to  sea. 
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the  phantom  fireman. 


AS  Henry  and  Mark  approached  the  vessel  the  captalr i  stops 
and  likens  to  *eir  footstep.  Then  he  approaches  the  side  of 
the  vessel  and  peers  through  the  darkness 
“Is  it  you?”  He  asked,  in  a  foreign  accent. 

“Yes,”  replied  Henry.  “Here  he  is.” 

The  captain  stepped  ashore,  took  Mark  in  his  arms,  and  hur¬ 
ried  on  board  with  him,  followed  by  Henry. 

He  carried  his  burden  below,  and  was  gone  several  minutes, 
when  h^  reappeared  on  deck  to  join  the  other,  who  had  wa,ted 

f°“He"is  all  right  now,”  said  the  captain,. in  low  tones 

.•When  do  you  sail?"  the  other  asked,  looking  furtively 
around,  as  if  suspicious  of  being  overheard. 

“At  sunrise,”  was  the  reply.  nnn<u>i» 

“Everything  is  understood  between  us  now,  I  suppose 
"Yes.  '  He  is  to  be  dropped  overboard  when  we  are  well  ° 
to  sea,  without  the  knowledge  of  anyone  on  board.  For 
vou  have  paid  me  one  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  a 
thousand  dollars  on  my  return  to  port  after  the  Job  has  been 

done.  Am  I  right?” 

“Yes,  that’s  it  exactly.”  , 

“And  you  won’t  go  back  on  me  about  the  balance  of 

“No-  I’ll  pay  every  dollar  of  it.  Don’t  let  that  worry  >ou. 
“We’ll  I  know  that  men  like  you  have  no  honor  to  brag  of, 
and  I  don’t  claim  to  be  any  better  myself  We  both ,  look  :  ou- 
for  number  one.  I  am  going  to  do  that,  and  f  you  fail 

keep  your  promise  to  me  it  will  be  your  ruin. 

.  T’li  hp  ciiire  to  do  mine,”  said  Henry 
“You  do  your  part  and  1 11  be  sure  to  ao  um  , 

Howland,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  captain  ot  the  vessel 

and  stepped  ashore.  Uom.„ 

As  he  walked  up  the  street  a  low  chuckle  escaped  Heniy 

H « The  Foscari  will  never  return  to  port,  Captain  Randini,”  he 
said  “and  you’ll  never  have  the  chance  to  call  for  the  balance 
of  your  reward.  You’ll  all  go  to  the  bottom  together.  One  or  a 
dozen  is  all  the  same  to  me,  but  I  won  t  leave  any  witness 

behind  me.  Now  for  the  other.”  ,  ,  . 

Turning  into  another  street,  he  quickened  his  pace,  and  as  he 
passed  under  the  gaslights  his  face  is  seen  to  be  one  of  sinister 
expression  in  which  duplicity,  treachery  and  avarice  seem  to 
predominate,  though  under  cover  of  artful  disstmulatlom 
Straight  to  a  hotel  he  goes,  enters,  ascends  to  a  room  to  wh  c 
he  has  the  key,  and  is  soon  within. 

Opening  a  large  valise,  he  carefully  takes  therefrom  a  small  , 
box  about  eight  inches  square  by  sixteen  long,  wrapped  in 
paper  lays  it  on  the  bed,  unwraps  it,  raises  a  lid,  and  proceeds 
to  wind  up  what  appears  to  be  a  harmless  eight-day  clock. 
That  done,  he  closes  the  lid  and  fastens  it,  wraps  it  up  again, 
takes  it  under  his  arm,  leaves  the  room  and  the  hotel,  and  once 
more  wends  his  way  down  toward  the  dock  where  the  Foscari 

lies  moored. 

When  near  the  dock  he  gives  a  signal— a  low  whistle— and 
a  minute  or  two  later  a  man  dressed  as  a  common  sailor  | 
emerges  from  a  dark  corner  and  approaches  him. 

“Is  that  you,  Luigui?"  the  first  comer  asks. 

“Yes.  signor,”  is  the  half-whispered  reply. 

“Here  is  the  box.  Take  it  on  board  and  conceal  it  as  deep 
down  in  the  hold  as  you  can,  and  then  come  to  mo  for  your 

reward.  I  will  wait  for  you  here.” 

The  sailor  took  the  box  under  his  arm  and  crept  on  board  <he 

Foscari  with  it,  and  disappeared  from  view. 

A  half  hour  later  he  came  back  and  whispered: 

“It  is  done,  signor.” 

“Is  It  safe,  where  it  cannot  be  found?” 

“Yes  signor.  It  is  in  the  hold  where  it  will  not  be  found 


“Yes,  signor.  »nid  I  promised.” 

“Then  follow  me  and  I’ll  give  you  followed  by 

He  turned  and  led  the  wa* ®  ™  t  which  led  back  to  the 
the  seaman,  till  they  reached  the  street 

hotel  before  mentioned.  room  from  which 

There  he  entered  and  led  the  way  up to  the  mom  ^  ^ 

the  box  that  was  placed  on  board  t  hphind  them. 

The  sailor  followed  \he  sailor  took  off 

chalet  the  ofhev 
opened  a  trunk  and  took  therefrom  a  small  "j"" 
„,hteh  he  closed  the  ^seaman. 

b^oVout  several  - 

laying  them  on  the  table,  said  in  low  tones  o  th  th 
“Here  it  iS_count  it  and  see  that  it  is  ad  ngh  . 

I  The  black  eyes  of  the  Italian  sparkled  as  he 
yellow  coins  as  he  opened  each  roll  an  cou  gather 

!  “It  is  all  right,  signor,”  said  he,  as  he  proceeded  to  gather 
i  Up  the  pile  of  gold— one  thousand  dollars  in  all. 

kept  your  word  with  me.  ”  .  _„,r  » 

"Now,  listen  to  me,  Luigui,  while  I  relate  to  Joua  ' 

said  the  other.  "I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  m  it  for  t 
is  about  what  happened  to  a  countryman  of  yours  two  yea 
ago  in  this  port.  One  dark  night  two  years  ago  myself  and  a 
friend  were  roaming  about  the  city  in  quest  of  adventures  We 
saw  two  sailors  a  little  the  worse  for  drink,  reeling  along 
a  street  which  led  to  the  water.  They  were  Italians,  for  » 
both  knew  enough  of  that  tongue  to  recognize  it  w  en 
heard  it.  They  were  quarreling  in  their  half-drunken  w  .. 
When  they  passed  us  we  followed,  thinking  we  would  see  a 
fight.  WHfen  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  street  the>  came  o 
blows,  and  they  struggled  across  the  street  to  the  dock,  where 

one  of  them  was  hurled  into  the  wa  ” 

“Diabolol!  ”  hissed  the  sailor,  springing  to  his  feet  and  glar¬ 
ing  at  the  speaker. 


(Ill  they  discharge  tho  cargo.” 


“Be  still,  Luigui,”'  said  the  other  very  coolly,  looking  him 
full  in  the’ face.  “Listen  to  the  rest  of  the  story— when  the 
other  sailor  realized  what  he  had  done  he  reeled  away  and 
stopped  under  a  gaslight  to  gather  his  wits.  I  and  my  friend 

saw  and  recognized  the  face  of  Lu  ” 

“Perdizione!  ”  hissed  the  sailor  in  his  mother  tongue. 

“We  never  forgot  his  face.  When  I  saw  you  four  days  ago 
I  was  hunting  for  just  such  a  man,  and  you  are  the  man  I  took 
you  to  be.  You  accepted  my  offer  and  did  my  bidding.  Here 
is  the  gold  1  promised  you.  My  friend  knows  nothing  about 
this  affair  of  mine.  If  he  sees  you  in  this  country  he  will  have 
you  arrested  for  the  crime  of  two  years  ago.  Take  this  gold 
!  an(j  go  back  to  your  country  to-morrow  on  the  first  steamer 
leaving  this  port,  and  never  come  to  America  again.  If  he 
should  see  you  I  could  not  save  you.  If  you  betray  me  you  will 
perish,  too.  Do  you  understand  the  situation,  Luigui?” 

“Yes,  signor.” 

|  “And  you  will  leave  port  to-morrow?” 

“Yes,  signor.” 

“Very  well,  then  you  are  safe.  Don’t  go  around  drinking. 

I  or  you’ll  be  ruined,  robbed  maybe.  You  cannot  blackmail  me 
into  giving  you  any  more  money,  because  I  won’t  do  it.  I  have 
another  witness  against  you,  you  have  none  against  me,  and  so 
if  you  betray  my  secret,  you  will  only  lose  your  life  without 
hurting  me.  Do  you  understand  that,  Luigui?" 

“Yes,  signor.” 

“Then  you  may  go.  Let  liquor  alone  and  settle  down  to 
a  quiet  life  in  your  own  country,  and  forget  that  you  had  ever 
been  in  America,  and  you  may  do  well.  Good-by." 

The  seaman  put  away  the  last  coin  of  his  reward  and  started 
toward  the  door.  On  the  threshold  ho  paused  and  looked  back 
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clutching  nervously  the  handle  of  his  sheath-knife.  The  other 
returned  his  gaze  unflinchingly,  with  even  a  faint  smile  on 
his  lips— and  the  seaman  passed  out. 

The  other  followed  him  downstairs  and  saw  him  leave  the 
hotel,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  room  and  locked  him¬ 
self  in. 

“It  i3  just  as  I  would  have  it,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  drop¬ 
ped  into  a  seat.  “There  can  be  no  trail  left  from  either  of 
the  two.  The  clock  will  strike  the  fatal  blow  in  four  days,  and 
the  dynamite  will  blow  the  Foscari  to  atoms — crew  and  all — 
and  the  captain  will  never  turn  up  to  depiand  the  Wn  thousand 
dollars.  Nor  will  Luigui  ever  return  to  America  for  fear  of 
the  consequences.  The  business  and  property  will  be  mine,  for 
he  w'ill  never  return  to  claim  his  half.  It  will  be  a  mystery 
which  even  the  great  deep  will  never  reveal,  so  I  am  safe — safe 
— safe — absolutely  safe!  ” 


CHAPTER  I. 

MARK  HOWLAND,  THE  COY  FIREMAN. 

The  great  fire  bell  rang  out  on  the  night  air,  and  thousands 
of  people  in  Groveton  stopped  and  listened. 

Clang!  Clang!  Clang! 

“It  is  in  the  third  district!” 

Clang!  Clang!  Clang! 

People  rushed  out  of  their  houses  with  blanched  faces,  and 
gazed  eagerly  in  the  direction  they  knew  the  fire  to  be. 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  The  stars  were  out 
and  people  had  begun  to  settle  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  home 
comforts  when  the  great  fire  bell  startled  them. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  rush  of  the  gallant  firemen  was  heard 
as  they  dashed  away  toward  the  scene  of  conflagration. 

By  and  by  a  red  glare  is  seen,  and  all  eyes  gaze  upon  it. 
Soon  long,  twisting  tongues  of  flame  shoot,  upward,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  sparks  ascend  and  disappear  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

“There  goes  No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder!  ”  cried  scores  of  people, 
as  a  long  ladder  truck  dashed  by  on  the  way  to  the  fire  at  a 
break-neck  speed. 

It  was  the  first  to  get  there,  and  the  ladders  were  promptly 
handled  by  the  brave  fellows. 

An  engine  dashed  up  and  soon  had  a  stream  pouring  on  the 
doomed  building. 

The  young  foreman  ordered  the  ladders  up. 

Women  and  children  were  at  the  windows  screaming  for 
help.  The  building  contained  several  families,  and  the  flames 
spread  with  such  rapidity  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  number  of 
lives  would  be  lost  ere  help  could  reach  them. 

Mark  Howland,  the  young  foreman  of  No.  4,  sung  out  through 
his  trumpet: 

“Up,  boys,  and  save  the  children!” 

All  those  not  needed  to  man  the  engine  and  hose  sprang  for 
the  ladders. 

The  young  foreman  himself  led  the  way,  and  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  burning  building — going  in  through  a  second-story 
window,  where  a  mother  and  her  young  babe  were  so  blinded 
by  smoke,  and  confused  by  the  noise  and  fear,  that  they  did 
not  know  which  way  to  move. 

He  seized  the  mother  in  his  strong  arms  and  passed  her  out 
of  the  window  to  another  fireman,  who  soon  landed  them 
safely  to  the  ground  below  amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude 
of  spectators. 

The  other  engines  came  up  and  quickly  started  streams  of 
water  going,  but  the  building  was  of  frame  and  like  a  tinder 
box. 


Mark  appeared  at  the  window  a  moment  or  two  later,  and 
i  passed  out  another  child  to  a  fireman. 

Then  he  placed  the  speaking  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  sung 
out  to  the  other  fire  companies: 

“The  house  is.  full  of  women  and  children!  Come  up  and 
save  them!” 

The  brave  firemen  dashed  up  the  ladders  and  climbed  through 
the  windows  in  the  face  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  rescued  wo¬ 
men  and  children  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

By  and  by  the  flames  became  so  fierce  that  it  seemed  as'  if 
the  brave  firemen  themselves  would  be  destroyed. 

Mark  Howland  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 

He  would  hear  a  shriek  in  another  room,  and  dash  through 
a  wall  of  flame  to  rescue  the  woman  from  whom  it  came. 

Some  of  the  other  firemen  were  appalled  at  his  reckless 
daring,  and  dared  not  follow  where  he  led. 

“Goodness!”  cried  one.  “Look  at  him!  He’ll  be' killed  yet. 
I  am  roasting  now.” 

“So  am  I!  Look  out!” 

A  rush  of  flame  drove  them  all  out  of  the  room,  and  they 
rushed  down  the  ladder  with  all  speed  to  save  themselves. 

A  piercing  scream  in  a  woman’s  voice  was  heard,  and  Mark 
Howland  sprang  to  the  ladder  again  alone. 

“Come  back!  Come  back!”  yelled  all  the  firemen  in  a 
chorus;  but  he  moved  the  ladder  to  the  next  wdndow  and  ran 
up.  Suddenly  the  form  of  a  fireman  appeared  at  the  window, 
and  looking  Mark  full  in  the  face,  motioned  him  back  with  one 
hand,  w’hilst  with  the  other  he  raised  a  fireman’s  trumpet  to 
his  lips. 

Mark  glared  at  the  fireman  with  a  feeling  of  amazement  that 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  He  recognized  him  as 
a  specter  whose  face  was  strangely  familiar. 

With  a  face  ashen-hued  he  quickly  descended  the  ladder, 
i  though  the  woman’s  screams  for  help  were  still  ringing  in 
his  ears. 

At  the  foot  of  the  ladder  he  hoarsely  cried  to  the  firemen: 

“Back!  Back  for  your  lives!  There  is  danger!” 

The  next  moment  the  partition  wall  fell  in,  and  the  other 
firemen  recoiled  from  the  dangerous  locality  and  watched  the 
progress  of  the  destruction  they  could  not  prevent 

It  was  a  terrible  fire,  and  no  one  dared  venture  near  it  after 
Mark  Howland  warned  them  away.  The  great  frame  build¬ 
ing  was  entirely  consumed. 

Midnight  found  the  engines  still  sending  streams  of  water  on 
the  great  bed  of  coals,  as  it  was  believed  that  at  least  five 
persons  had  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  heroic  efforts  of  young  Howland,  foreman  of  Hook  and 
Ladder  No.  4,  to  save  life  and  property  called  forth  commenda¬ 
tion  from  everybody. 

Hundreds  had  been  witnesses  of  his  daring  defiance  of  the 
flames,  and  the  lives  he  had  saved,  and  they  cheered  him  on 
the  way  back  to  the  company’s  quarters. 

Even  his  brother  firem^i  praised  him,  and  some  wondered 
at  his  luck  in  escaping  alive. 

“How  did  you  know  those  walls  were  coming  down,  Mark?” 
one  of  them  asked.  “None  of  us  saw  the  danger.” 

“Why,  didn’t  you  see  anything?”  he  asked,  looking  the  man 
in  the  face. 

“Nothing,”  was  the  reply. 

“Didn’t  you  see  anything?”  he  asked  of  another. 

“NO.  ” 

“Well,  when  I  was  up  there  I  felt  that  a  terrible  danger 
was  near,  and  so  I  came  down  and  gave  the  warning  I  did.” 

“We  owe  you  more  than  words  can  tell,  Mark,”  and  they 
all  shook  hands  with  him  to  let  him  know  how  they  felt  about 
it.  Mark  was  happy,  and  yet  tired  and  quite  pale.  The  mem¬ 
ory  of  that  specter  haunted  him. 

The  different  companies  returned  to  their  headquarters, 
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doffed  their  red  shirts  and  hats,  and  proceeded  to  seek  the  rest 
many  of  them  so  much  needed. 

Once  more  in  his  room,  young  Mark  Howland,  instead  of 
immediately  retiring,  seated  himself  by  the  window  and  gazed 
out  and  up  at  the  stars. 

Tired  though  he  was  he  could  not  sleep,  for  he  had  received 
a  nervous  shock  that  night  from  which  he  had  not  yet  recov¬ 
ered. 

“It’s  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  of,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  sat  there  gazing  out  of  the  window  of  his  room. 
‘•It  was  my  father,  for  I  saw  him  as  plainly  as  I  can  see  those 
stars  up  there  now.  His  picture  in  that  same  uniform  hangs  up 
in  the  hall  of  old  No.  6  in  New  York  to-day.  I’ve  seen  it  many 
a  time  when  old  Joe  McGrath  used  to  take  me  there.  He  held 
the  same  old  trumpet  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  waved 
me  back,  standing  there  like  one  bidding  defiance  to  the  flames. 
What  does  it  mean?  Why  did  he  appear  to  me  in  that  way  and 
at  that  time?  Was  it  to  warn  me  of  the  danger  that  threat¬ 
ened,  or  does  his  spirit  run  to  the  fires  as  he  did  when 
alive?  Oh,  I  wish  I  knew!  What  a  brave-looking  fireman  he 
was.  Of  course  he  is  dead,  for  ghosts  of  live  persons  are  never 
seen.  What  was  his  fate?  How  did  he  die?  He  went  out  one 
night,  and  was  never  seen  again.  They  looked  for  him  every¬ 
where,  but  all  in  vain.  Everybody  said  he  had  been  foully 
dealt  with,  and  that  his  fate  would  remain  one  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  great  city.  That  was — let  me  see — more  than 
sixteen — yes,  seventeen  years  ago.  My  mother  was  dead.  He 
had  a  brother  in  business  with  him,  who  closed  up  the  store, 
and  after  placing  me  with  old  Aunt  Edith  Warner,  went  away 
to  parts  unknown.  He  never  sent  her  any  money,  and  where 
he  is  goodness  only  knows.  They  say  he  was  a  cruel,  selfish 
kind  of  a  man,  or  he  would  not  have  left  me  as  he  did.  Aunt 
Edith  took  care  of  me  like  a  mother  till  I  was  able  to  take 
care  of  myself,  and  now  that  she  is  old  and  unable  to  work,  I 
manage  to  send  her  enough  every  month  to  keep  her  from 
want.  What  would  become  of  her  if  anything  should  happen 
to  me?  I  shudder  to  think  of  it.  But  what  would  she  think 
were  I  to  tell  her  that  I  had  seen  my  father  in  the  flames  of 
this  fire  to-night?  What  would  old  Joe  McGrath  think?  What 
would  all  the  old  firemen  who  knew  him  think?  What  a  sen¬ 
sation  it  would  create!  Some  of  them  would  not  believe  it. 
They’d  say  I  was  crazy,  and  the  others  who  were  with  me  at 
the  time  would  laugh  at  me.  I  know  they  did  not  see  it, 
or  they  would  have  said  something  about  it.  No,  I  won’t  say 
a  word  to  anyone  about  it.  I’ll  keep  it  all  to  myself.  It  is  too 
strange,  unreal,  unnatural,  for  anyone  who  did  not  see  it  to 
believe  the  story.  But  I  never  saw  anything  more  plain  in  all 
my  life.  He  seemed  to  be  as  natural  as  life  as  he  stood  there 
with  those  tongues  of  fierce  flames  lapping  him.  Oh,  if  I  only 
knew  the  mystery  of  his  fate!  Was  he  murdered,  or  did  he 
fall  into  the  water  from  any  of  the  docks?  What  a  mystery  it 
is!  All  the  old  firemen  clubbed  together  to  employ  the  best  de¬ 
tectives  of  the  day  to  search  for  him,  but  they  never  succeeded 
in  throwing  any  light  on  the  mystery.” 

Mark  sat  there  in  his  chair  a  couple  of  hours,  by  which 
time  he  was  composed  enough  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  did  so.  In 
a  little  while  longer  he  was  soundly  sleeping  and  dreaming 
of  his  early  childhood  days,  when  he  was  a  barefooted  urchin 
running  about  the  streets  of  the  great  city  of  New  York. 

Old  Aunt  Edith  Warner,  the  kind-hearted  old  widow  who 
took  charge  of  the  motherless  and  fatherless  child  when  his 
Uncle  Henry  went  away  from  the  city,  apprenticed  him  to  a 
machinist  when  he  grew  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  years  his  boss  died,  and  he  was  released  from 
his  apprenticeship,  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  skilled  work¬ 
men  among  the  machinists  of  the  city. 

Ho  songht  work  and  found  it,  but  soon  after  he  settled 
down  to  work  as  a  regular  machinist  he  received  an  offer  to  go 


to  Groveton,  a  young  and  flourishing  city  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  New  York.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and  moved  out  to 
Groveton  and  went  to  work. 

But  he  did  not  forget  the  old  woman  who  had  been  as  a 
mother  to  him,  for  he  sent  her  a  certain  sum  of  money  every 
month  which  more  than  sufficed  for  all  her  wants. 

A  year  after  he  settled  in  Groveton  he  suggested  that  the 
mechanics  of  the  flourishing  young  city  organize  a  hook  and 
ladder  company.  The  suggestion  took,  and  in  a  little  time  No. 
4  was  added  to  the  fire  companies  of  Groveton,  with  Mark 
Howland  as  foreman. 

He  soon  became  the  most  popular  fireman  in  the  department, 
on  account  of  his  genial  manner,  jolly  temperament  and  daring 
exploits  in  battling  with  the  flames. 

It  was  not  till  he  had  been  to  several  fires  that  he  saw  the 
specter  of  his  father  in  the  flames,  and  that  was  when  his 
life  was  in  imminent  peril  from  a  falling  wall. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  STRANGER. 

The  next  morning  after  the  fire  the  papers  were  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  daring  deeds  of  the  firemen — giving  the  almost 
unknown  young  foreman  of  No.  4  the  credit  of  having  saved 
more  lives  and  ran  greater  risks  than  any  other,  besides  being 
the  first  on  the  ground. 

But  for  the  almost  incredible  haste  made  by  No.  4  several 
other  lives  would  have  been  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prob¬ 
able  spread  of  the  flames  to  other  buildings. 

Of  course,  No.  4  was  proud  of  the  record  they  had  made,  and 
as  the  young  machinists  made  their  way  to  the  workshop,  they 
were  greeted  with  congratulations  on  all  sides. 

Mark  was  hailed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  shop  with: 

“Hello,  Mark,  old  boy.  You  made  yourself  famous  last 
night.  ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,”  he  replied,  modestly,  “but  I 
do  know  that  I  came  very  near  being  roasted.” 

“Yes,  a  whole  lot  of  you  came  very  near  getting  licked  up 
by  the  flames.  Did  you  see  that  wall  coming  down  when 
you  warned  the  others  out?” 

“No.  I  felt  that  there  was  very  great  danger;  that  was  all.” 

The  superintendent  shook  his  head  and  remarked: 

“I’ve  often  heard  of  sudden  presentiments  coming  to  people 
at  critical  moments,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  had  a 
personal  knowledge  of  such  a  thing.  Had  you  fellows  remained 
in  there  just  ten  pr  fifteen  seconds  longer  you  would  have 
been  killed.  So  the  papers  all  say  this  morning.” 

“Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  decidedly  hot  place  to  be  in.” 

“It  must  have  been.  You  don’t  seem  to  have  much  fear  of 
fire.” 

“I  didn’t  think  about  myself  at  all  when  I  heard  those  women 
und  children  crying  for  help.  My  father  was  an  old  New  York 
fireman,  sir.” 

“So  I  have  heard  some  of  your  friends  say.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  escape  and  the  good  work  you  did.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I  am  glad  that  I  was  able  to  do  what  I  did 
and  get  out  alive.” 

There  were  a  number  of  poor  families  who  lost  everything 

they  had  in  the  fire,  and  No.  4  started  a  subscription  for  their 
benefit. 

Hundreds  of  grateful  people  sent  in  money  to  the  secretary 
of  the  company,  and  in  a  few  days  a  round  sunt  was  raised 
which  was  turned  over  to  the  sufferers  by  the  fire. 

A  week  later  Mark  Howland  was  going  home  front  the  mi- 
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chine  shop,  when  he  was  accosted  by  an  old  man  who  seemed 
to  be  so  poor  as  to  be  the  next  thing  to  a  tramp. 

“They  say  you  are  Mark  Howland,  the  fireman,”  the  old 
man  said. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name,”  replied  Mark,  “and  I  am  a  fireman.” 

The  old  man  looked  him  over  from  head  to  foot  with  a  degree 
of  interest  that  excited  no  little  amusement  in  Mark’s  mind. 

“They  say  you  are  the  son  of  an  old  New  York  fireman,  too,” 
remarked  the  old  man. 

“Yes,  my  father  was  a  fireman,  but  I  have  only  a  faint  recol¬ 
lection  of  him.  He  has  been  dead  many  years.” 

“Yes,  I  knew  him  well.  I  was  a  member  of  old  No.  G  my- 
ft*  self  when  Mark  Howland,  your  father,  was  foreman  of  it.” 

Mark  grasped  his  hand  and  held  it,  looking  the  old  man 
full  in  the  face. 

“You  knew  my  father?”  said  he. 

“Yes,  I  knew  him  well.  He  disappeared  one  night,  and  was 
never  seen  again.  I  remember  how  we  all  hunted  for  him 
everywhere,  and  hired  detectives  to  keep  up  the  search.  But  we 
never  found  him  again.” 

“What  is  your  name,  sir,”  Mark  asked,  deeply  interested  in 
the  old  man. 

“Ben  Wright  is  my  name,  and  your  father  and  I  were  great 
friends  when  we  ran  with  old  No.  6.” 

*  “I  have  heard  old  Joe  McGrath  speak  of  you,”  said  Mark, 
pressing  the  old  man’s  hand  again. 

“Ah!  Did  you  know  Joe?  He  was  a  fine  fellow — a  fine 
fellow.”  . 

“He  is  a  fine  old  man  yet,”  said  Mark. 

^  “What — is  he  living  yet?” 

“Why,  yes — at  least  he  was  a  year  ago  when  I  saw  him.” 

“Goodness  gracious!  I  heard  years  ago  that  he  was  dead.” 

“Well,  I  saw  and  talked  with  him  only  a  year  ago,  and  he 
was  a  fine,  hearty  old  man  then.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  , 
Wright?” 

“I  am  stopping  with  a  married  niece  down  in  Ellis  street.  I 
have  been  here  but  a  few  weeks.  I  am  too  poor  to  have  a 
home  of  my  own  now,  though  I  once  had  all  that  heart  could 
wish.  My  wife  died  years  ago,  and  my  boy  only  a  year  later. 

*  That  broke  me  all  up,  and  I  have  been  going  down  hill  ever 
since.  I  may  have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  yet.” 

“Oh,  don’t  give  up,”  said  Mark.  “You  may  have  a  turn  yet. 

,  Come  down  to  the  headquarters  of  No.  4  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  I’ll  introduce  you  to  our  boys  as  the  companion  of  my 
father  in  the  old  volunteer  fire  department  of  New  York,”  and 
he  shook  hands  with  the  old  man  as  he  left  him. 

The  old  man  was  about  to  say  something  more  to  him,  but 
Mark  hurried  away  from  him  as  if  he  had  an  engagement  to 
meet  elsewhere. 

But  the  old  man  was  not  left  alone  abruptly  without  a 
motive.  In  his  hand  he  felt  a  coin,  and  looking  down  beheld  a 
bright  new  silver  dollar  which  Mark  had  left  there. 

Tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  at  it  in  the  gathering 
twilight. 

“Ah,  how  often  have  I  seen  his  brave  father  do  that  with  the 
poor  in  the  streets  of  New  York.  He  is  his  father  all  over — 
brave,  generous  and  modest.  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  daring 
deeds  of  the  other  night.” 

The  old  man  turned  and  bent  his  footsteps  in  the  direction 
of  the  little  street  on  which  lived  the  married  niece,  with  whom 
he  had  found  a  temporary  home. 

Mark  walked  briskly  forward  toward  his  boarding  house,  for 
the  old  man  had  detained  him  beyond  his  supper  hour. 

“There  are  but  few  of  the  old  firemen  left,”  he  muttered 
to  himself  as  he  hurried  forward.  “What  a  time  they  would 

.  have  if  he  and  old  Joe  McGrath  could  meet  and  talk  over  old 
times  again.  I’ll  write  to  old  Joe  this  very  night,  and  tell 
him  about  meeting  Mr.  Wright.” 


Full  of  that  idea  he  entered  the  house,  ran  up  to  his  room, 
and  quickly  washed  off  the  stains  of  the  shop,  dressed  himself, 
and  went  down  to  supper. 

“You  are  late  to-night,  Mr.  Howland,”  said  the  landlady — a 
jolly,  good-natured  widow  with  two  marriageable  daughters. 

“Yes,  ma’am.  I  met  an  old  friend  on  the  way  home,  and  we 
had  to  have  a  little  talk,  you  know.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  bring  him  to  supper  with  you?”  the  widow 
asked. 

“Oh,  he  is  a  very  old  man,  and  was  on  his  way  to  supper 
himself.  I  may  bring  him  to  supper  some  other  time.” 

“He  will  be  welcome  even  if  he  is  old,”  said  the  widow. 

“Thanks,”  he  said,  as  he  proceeded  to  do  justice  to  the  fare 
before  him. 

The  widow’s  daughter  Jeannie,  a  bright,  vivacious  maiden  of 
eighteen  years,  came  and  sat  down  near  her  mother. 

She  was  dressed  neatly  and  was  really  a  pretty  girl,  but 
was  so  much  given  to  flirtation  that  Mark  had  avoided  her  as 
much  as  he  could  without  hurting  her  feelings  or  causing  re¬ 
marks  by  others.  On  this  particular  evening  she  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  herself  so  agreeable  to  him  that  he  could  not 
refuse  to  act  as  her  escort  to  a  social  party,  where  she  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anxious  to  parade  him  as  another  one  of  her  con¬ 
quests.  While  he  was  eating, and  talking  with  the  r^other 
and  daughter  the  front  door  bell  rang. 

“I  wonder  who  that  can  be?”  the  young  girl  asked. 

“One  of  your  many  mashes,  I  guess,”  replied  Mark,  laughing. 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  got  a  single  one  left,  Mr.  Howland,”  she  re¬ 
plied,  looking  languidly  at  him.  “If  you  will  go  with  me 
to-night  I’ll  be  ever  so  good,  and - ” 

“Somebody  to  see  Mr.  Howland,”  said  the  servant  girl,  re¬ 
entering  the  dining  room. 

“To  see  me?”  exclaimed  Mark. 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  wonder  who  it  can  be?”  and  he  looked  at  the  servant  girl. 
“Do  you  know  who  he  is?” 

“No,  sir.  He  is  a  stranger.  I  never  saw  him  before,  sir." 

Mark  arose  from  the  table  and  said  to  the  girl: 

“Show  him  into  the  parlor.” 

“He  is  a  hard-looking  case,  sir,"  remarked  the  very  matter- 
of-fact  girl.  “You  had  better  see  him  at  the  door.  I  locked  it 
as  I  came  away.” 

He  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but  hastened  upstairs  and 
to  the  front  door. 

There  he  found  a  very  dark,  bushy-bearded  man,  poorly 
dressed  and  not  by  any  means  very  prepossessing  in  appear¬ 
ance,  standing  on  the  stoop,  where  the  light  from  the  hall 
lamp  could  fall  upon  him. 

“You  want  to  see  me?”  Mark  asked. 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  other,  with  a  slight  foreign  accent, 
“if  you  are  Mr.  Howland.” 

“That  is  my  name,”  returned  Mark,  as  he  stood  there  and 
looked  at  the  man. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you  privately,  if  jrou  please.” 

“What  about?  I  have  an  engagement  to-ni^ht.” 

Mark  believed  him  tb  be  a  beggar  who  wanted  to  relate  a 
story  of  want  and  suffering  to  draw  money  from  his  slender 
purse. 

“I  have  something  important  to  tell  you,  and  if - ” 

“Well,  out  with  it,”  said  Mark,  impatiently.  “I  am  listen¬ 
ing.” 

“No,  no,  not  here,”  said  the  man,  shaking  his  head  and  look¬ 
ing  around. 

“Well,  come  in,  then,”  replied  Mark,  holding  the  door  open 
for  him  to  enter. 

He  entered  and  then  Mark  led  the  way  up  to  his  room. 

The  man  followed  him  quietly,  and  when  Mark  closed  the 
door  of  his  room  he  asked: 
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“Now,  what  is  it?” 

“Is  your  name  Mark  Howland?”  the  man  asked. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name?” 

“Your  father  bore  the*  same  name,  too,  did  he  not?” 

“Yes,  my  mother  called  me  after  my  father.” 

“What  became  of  your  father?” 

Mark  started  again. 

He  gazed  at  the  stranger  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  said: 

“I  know  not.  His  fate  is  a  dark  mystery.  He  disappeared 
in  New  York  one  night,  and  was  never  seen  again.  Why  do 
you  ask  me  these  questions?” 

“Because  I  know  your  father’s  fate,  young  man.  With  me  it 
is  no  mystery.” 

Mark  staggered  back  against  the  bed,  and  almost  gasped  out: 

“In  God’s  name,  tell  me  if  he  lives!”  and  then  he  sprang 
forward  and  grasped  the  man's  arm  and  pushed  him  down  into 
a  chair. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MARK  GOES  TO  NEW  YORK  FOR  POINTS. 

The  dark  face  of  the  stranger  put  on  an  eager  expression 
as  he  found  himself  pushed  down  on  the  chair  by  the  young 
fireman,  but  in  another  moment  he  recovered  his  usual  secre¬ 
tive  cunning  as  he  glanced  at  the  pale  face  of  the  young  man. 

“Speak,  man,  and  tell  me  if  myTather  lives!”  hissed  Mark, 
as  he  clutched  the  stranger’s  arm  in  a  vise-like  grip. 

“He  does  not  live,”  said  the  man,  very  quietly.  “He  has 
been  dead  a  long  time.” 

Mark  released  his  grip  on  his  arm  and  walked  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  where  he  stood  for  several  minutes  gazing  up  at  the  stars. 

His  face  was  very  pale — almost  ashen-hued — and  he  seemed 
to  be  making  a  desperate  effort  to  calm  himself. 

The  stranger  kept  his  seat  in  the  chair,  and  watched  the 
young  man  in  deep  but  silent  interest. 

At  last  Mark  turned  and  confronted  him  to  a§k: 

“How,  when  and  where  did  my  father  die?” 

“Do  you  know  what  became  of  your  Unc!e  Henry?”  the  man 
asked. 

“My  Uncle  Henry?” 

“Yes,  sin—  your  father’s  brother  and  partner  in  business.” 

“What  has  he  to  do  with  it?” 

“Much.  You  can  never  know  the  mystery  of  your  father’s 
fate  until  you  find  your  Uncle  Henry.” 

“Why,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  for  some  seventeen 
years,”  said  Mark,  in  no  little  surprise. 

“But  if  he  is  alive  and  in  this  country  he  can  be  found,  I 
guess,”  replied  the  man. 

“But  why  is  it  necessary  to  find  him?  Does  he  know  aught 
of  my  father’s  fate?” 

“He  knows  that  which  would  lead  to  the  unraveling  of  the 
mystery.  ” 

“But  do  you  know  how  my  father  died?"  Mark  asked,  with 
emphasis.  * 

“The  knowledge  that  I  have,  combined  with  what  your  uncle 
possesses,  will  make  everything  clear  to  you.” 

"But  can  you  tell  me  Anything  about  it?” 

“Not  till  I  flnij  your  uncle,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  why  difl  you  come  to  me?” 

“To  tell  you  thiS  much.” 

“Why  tell  me  this  fnuch  and  no  more?” 

“In  order  that  you  might  find  your  uncle  and  learn  all.” 

“Who  are  you?” 

The  man  looked  furtively  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  Bald: 
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“My  name  is  Bensoni.  I  hope  you  won  t  to  to  learn  mor© 
about  me  till  you  have  tried  your  best  to  learn  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  your  uncle.  When  you  have  found  him  let  me  know, 
and  I  shall  go  to  him  with  you,  tell  all  I  know,  and  leave  the 

rest  with  him.”  1 

Mark  looked  at  the  man,  and  saw  that  he  was  not  to  be 
moved  from  his  purpose  of  saying  no  more  on  the  subject. 

But  he  asked: 

“Will  you  answer  me  one  more  question?” 

“No;  it  would  do  no  good.  You  must  find  your  uncle. 

“It  may  take  months  to  find  him,”  said  Mark.  “Where  will 
you  remain  during  that  time?” 

“Here  in  this  town,”  was  the  reply. 

“Have  you  any  business?” 

“Yes — I  sell  fruit  and  nuts.” 

“How  long  have  you  been  here?” 

“Three  days.  I  saw  your  name  in  the  papers,  and  came  to 
see  if  you  were  the  son  of  Mark  Howland.” 

“Very  well.  Where  shall  I  find  you  if  I  want  to  see  you?” 

“Down  near  the  depot.  I  shall  sell  fruit  there  every  day.  ’ 

“Shall  I  call  you  Bensoni?” 


“Yes,”  and  the  man  nodded  his  head  as  he  spoke. 

“It’s  Italian,  is  it  not?” 

“Yes.” 

The  man  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  toward  the  door. 

Mark  opened  the  door  and  he  passed  out,  going  down  the 
stairs  to  the  front  door,  whither  Mark  followed  him. 

“I  am  in  only  of  evenings,”  said  Mark,  in  very  low  tones. 
“I  am  out  all  day. ” 

Bensoni  nodded  his  head,  but  did  not  make  any  reply,  and 
the  next  moment  he  passed  out  to  the  street. 

Mark  returned  to  his  room  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
where  he  gave  way  to  a  train  of  conflicting  thoughts. 

“What  does  it  all  mean?”  he  asked  himself,  as  he  lay  there 
looking  up, at  the  window.  ‘It  is  a  greater  mystery  than  ever. 
What  does  my  Uncle  Henry,  if  alive,  know  about  it?  How  can 
I  find  him?  Aunt  Edith  Warner  said  he  went  away,  and  none 
of  his  friends  ever  heard  of  him  afterward.  I  must  see  and 
tell  her  of  this,  and  then  consult  old  Joe  McGrath.  Old  Joe 
was  one  of  father’s  best  friends.  He  was  never  tired  of  talking 
to  me  about  him.  and  when  he  spoke  of  my  Uncle  Henry  to 
me,  which  he  did  sometimes,  he  would  shake  his  head  as  if 
something  worried  him.  How  did  this  man  Bensoni  come  to 
know  my  father  and  Uncle  Henry?” 

As  may  well  be  supposed,  young  Mark  Howland  did  not  sleep 
very  much  that  night.  He  lay  awake  thinking  over  what  he 
had  heard. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  work  as  usual,  but  did  not  feel 
quite  like  himself. 

He  was  in  a  deep  study  all  day,  trying  to  decide  what  was 
best  for  him  to  do. 


Before  he  quit  work  in  the  evening  he  told  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  shop  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  NeW1  York  that 
night,  and  would  not  be  back  till  Monday  morning. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  the  superintendent  asked. 


“I  have  some  business  which  must  be  attended  to,"  w*as  the 
reply. 

Ve  can  ill  afford  to  spare  you  even  for  one  day.  Mark." 

I  know  that,  but.  1  must  go  even  if  I  lose  mv  place  " 

“Oh,  you  shall  not  lose  your  place,”  said  the  other,  who  was 
an  ardent,  friend  of  the  young  fireman. 

"Thanks.”  returned  Mark.  “I’ll  lose  only  ifc-morrow.  and 
will  be  on  hand  Monday.” 


It  was  on  Friday  evening  thut  he  took  the  train  for  New 
York,  and  after  traveling  all*hlght.  reached  the  city  the  next 
morning.  He  lost  no  time  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  old  engine 
room  of  No.  t5  of  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Department  to  look  at 
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the  old  picture  of  his  father,  which  he  had  (so  often  seen  when 
a  little  lad. 

He  asked  permission  to  enter  and  look  at  the  picture.  The 
fireman  in  chaige,  knowing  who  he  was,  having  seen  him  when 
heVame  there  on  former  occasions,  greeted  him  kindly,  and 
led  the  way  into  the  room  where  the  painting  hung. 

Mark  gazed  up  at  the  image  of  his  father,  and  turned  pale. 
Every  feature  of  the  specter  he  had  seen  in  the  flames  was 
there  even  to  the  expression  of  tile  eyes.  He  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  his  father  had  appeared  to  him  to  save  his  life. 

But  he  said  nothing  to  the  old  fireman  who  was  standing  by 
his  side,  save  to  thank  him  as  he  was  leaving. 

I  am  not  living  in  the  city  now,”  he  said,  “and  when  I  coma 
in  I  want  to  look  at  it.” 

“Yes,  yes!  Drop  in  every  time  you  come  to  town,”  said  the 
fireman,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him. 

Thanks,  I  will,”  returned  Mark,  as  he  hurried  away  to  the 
home  of  old  Joe  McGrath. 

He  found  the  old  fireman  at  home,  confined  to  the  house  with 
a  touch  of  rheumatism. 

‘  Why,  Mark,  my  boy,”  greeted  the  old  man,  reaching  out  his 
hand  to  him,  “I  am  glad  to  see  you!  How  like  your  father  you 
are  growing!  ” 

Mark  shook  hands  with  the  old  man  and  sat  down  by  him, 
saying: 

“I  came  in  this  morning,  and  ran  up  to  old  No.  6  to  look  at 
the  picture.  If  I  am  growing  to  look  like  my  father  I  shall 
be  very  proud.” 

“Well,  you  are  and  no  mistake,  my  boy,”  said  the  old  man., 
“It  does  my  old  eyes  good  to  look  at  you.  Ah;  what  a  lad 
your  father  was!  But  there  are  few  of  the  old  boys  left.  Those 
who  have  not  gone  to  the  cemetery  are  not  far  away  from  it. 
Just  look  at  me  now.^  I  am  tied  up  with  the  rheumatiz,  and 
can’t  get  out  of  the  house.” 

“I  am  very  sorry  to  find  you  suffering  this  way,”  replied 
Mark.  “I  dropped  in  to  tell  you  that  I  met  with  old  Ben 
Wright  the  other  day.” 

“Old  Ben  Wright!  Is  he  alive  yet?” 

“Yes,  sir.  He  is  out  in  Groveton  with  a  married  niece  there, 
and  he  fears  he’ll  have  to  go  to  the  poor-house.” 

“Poor  Ben,”  sighed  the  old  man.  “He  lost  his  wife  and  son, 
and  that  broke  him  up  completely.  Well,  well,  I  wish  I  could 
see  him.  He  was  a  brave  fireman,  Ben  wras.  ” 

“He  had  heard  that  you  were  dead,”  said  Mark,  “and  did 
not  know  any  better  till  I  told  him.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
something  about  my  father’s  brother.  Did  you  know  him?” 
“Who — Henry  Howland?” 

“Yes.  My  father  never  had  but  one  brother,  did  he?” 

“No;  Henry  was  his  only  brother.” 

“Do  you  have  any  idea  which  way  he  went  when  he  left 
New  York?”  V 

“No,  we  never  heard  anything  of  him  after  he  left.  We 
boys  never  liked  him,  because  he  did  not  chip  in  as  liberally 
as  we  thought  he  ought  to  when  we  were  raising  money  to  pay 
the  detectives  who  were  trying  to  find  out  what  became  of 
your  father.” 

“Do  you  think  he  could  be  found?” 

“Why,  yes.  Do  you  want  to  find  him?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“What  for?” 

That  was  a  question  Mark  had  expected,  and  so  he  answered: 

“I  want  to  see  him  to  ask  him  some  questions  about  my 
parents.  He  is  getting  along  in  years  now,  and  may  die  at 
any  time.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  how  you  could  find  him  unless  you  hire 
a  detective,  and  they  are  very  expensive,  as  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience.” 

“Who  is  the  best  detective  for  such  a  job?”  Mark  asked. 


The  old  man  looked  at  him. 

“Are  you  going  to  hire  one?”  he  asked. 

“Perhaps  I  may.” 

“Well,  the  one  we  had  seventeen  years  ago  is  still  in  the 
business.  His  name  is  Scott — here  is  his  address,”  and  the 
old  man  wrote  it  down  on  a  card  for  the  young  fireman  and 
gave  it  to  him.  “Tell  him  who  you  are  and  what  you  want, 
and  maybe  he’ll  be  reasonable  in  his  charges.” 

Mark  took  the  card  and  looked  at  it.  He  knew  the  place 
well,  and  put  the  address  in  his  pocket,  to  be  used  when 
wanted. 

Taking  leave  of  old  Joe  MpGrath,  he  went  over  to  the  other 
side  of  town  to  see  Mrs.  Edith  Warner,  the  good  old  widow 
who  had  been  as  a  mother  to  him. 

The  dear  old  lady  fell  on  his  neck  and  welcomed  him  only 
as  a  loving  mother  could  welcome  a  beloved  son.  He  returned 
her  affectionate  greeting  with  a  warmth  that  made  her  heart 
glad. 

“How  like  your  father  you  have  grown,”  she  said,  as  she 
surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot. 

Mark  laughed,  and  throwing  his  hat  on  a  table,  sat  down  to 
chat  with  the  old  lady. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  OLD  DETECTIVE. 

Mark  spent  an  hour  with  old  Aunt  Edith  Warner  ere  he 
mentioned  to  her  the  object  of  his  visit  to  New  York. 

Then  he  asked  her  if  she  had  any  idea  what  had  become  of 
his  Uncle  Henry. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  answered: 

“No,  child,  I  don’t,  if  he’s  alive.  If  he  is  dead  he’s  gone  to 
the  old  Harry,  sure.” 

Mark  smiled. 

The  old  lady  always  declared  to  him  that  Henry  Howland 
would  go  to  everlasting  punishment  when  he  died. 

“You  were  his  only  brother’s  child,”  she  said,  “and  he  should 
have  provided  for  you  instead  of  going  away  to  get  rid  of  you, 
as  I  believe  he  did.” 

“Maybe  you  do  him  an  injustice,  Aunt  Edith,”  Mark  said. 

“Maybe  I  do,  and  maybe  I  don’t,”  she  replied.  “Henry  How¬ 
land  was  a  sneaking  sort  of  a  man,  and - ” 

“He  is  my  uncle,  Aunt  Edith,”  said  Mark,  softly. 

“Yes,  so  he  is,  and  it’s  the  only  grudge  I  have  against  you. 
What  do  you  want  to  find  him  for,  anyhow?” 

‘I  want  to  see  him.  He  must  be  getting  old  nowr. ” 

“I’d  like  to  see  him  just  once  myself,”  she  remarked,  “and 
tell  him  what  I  think  of  him.” 

“Well,  I  promise  you  that  if  I  ever  find  him  I’ll  take  you  to 
see  him.” 

“Then  I  hope  you  will  find  him,”  she  said,  her  eyes  snapping, 
for  good  and  motherly  as  she  was,  she  -was  full  of  spirit  when 
resenting  a  wrong  or  injustice. 

Mark  told  her  that  he  would  return  to  take  supper  with  her 
and  occupy  his  old  room,  and  then  left  to  consult  the  old  de¬ 
tective  who  had  conducted  the  search  for  his  father  seventeen 
years  before. 

Scott. did  not  recognize  him  at  firsjt  till  Mark  added: 

“I  am  the  son  of  Mark  Howland,  whose  mysterious  taking 
off  seventeen  years  ago  you  tried  to  unravel.” 

“Ah,  yes — the  fireman  whose  disappearance  w'as  never  ac¬ 
counted  for,”  remarked  the  old  detective. 

“Yes.  I  have  called  to  see  you  about  that  same  affair.” 

“What!  Are  you  still  hoping  to  find  him?” 

“No,  sir.  I  am  fully  persuaded  now  that  he  is  dead.  It’s  my 
uncle — his  brother— whom  I  wish  to  find  now.  Henry  How¬ 
land.  Do  you  remember  him?” 

“Oh,  yes,  very  well  indeed.  Has  he  mysteriously  disappear¬ 
ed,  too?” 
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*He  went  away  shortly  after  the  search  for  my  father  was 
abandoned,  and  I’ve  never  seen  or  heard  from  him  since. 

“That  was  a  long  time  ago,  young  man,”  said  Scott,  shaking 
his  head,  “and  many  changes  have  taken  place  since  then. 
Thousands  of  people  have  died  and^been  forgotten,  and 

“Well,  that’s  just  what  I  want  to  find  out — if  he  is  dead  or 
alive.  ” 

“Have  you  advertised  for  him?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“What  is  the  reason  you  have  not?” 

“Because  I  don’t  want  him  to  know  that  anyone  is  looking 
for  him.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  try  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  identity  from  being  discovered.” 

“Ah!  ”  and  the  cold  gray  eyes  of  the  old  detective  snapped  as 
he  glared  at  the  young  fireman. 

“Can  you  find  him  for  me?”  Mark  asked. 

“Yes,  if  he  is  anywhere  around,  but  it  might  cost  you  some 

money,  young  man.” 

“Of  course  it  will,  but  you  must  tell  me  just  how  much  it 
will  cost,  so  I  can  see  whether  I  am  able  to  afford  it  or  not/ 
“That  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  young  man,  as  I  can  t 
say  how  long  it  may  take  me  to  find  him.  I  might,  turn  him 
up  in  a  week,  and  then  again  it  might  take  me  six  months  or  a 
year.  I’ll  charge  you  five  dollars  a  day  and  expenses  for  my 
services.  ” 

Mark  shook  his  head  and  remarked: 

“It  wouldn’t  take  long  to  wipe  out  my  bank  account  at 
that  rate.” 

“It  is  expensive  business,  young  man.  If  there  is  any  trav¬ 
eling  to  be  done  the  railroad  and  hotel  fares  would  knock 
twenty  dollars  a  day  out  of  you.” 

“Then  I  can’t  afford  it,”  said  Mark,  very  promptly. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  find  him?”  the  old  detective  asked  him, 
after  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two. 

“That  is  a  question  I  am  not  quite  at  liberty  to  answer  at 
present,”  replied  Mark.  “I  have  very  weighty  reasons  for 
wanting  to  find  him.  I  would  give  you  two  hundred  dollars 
cash  for  information  that  would  locate  him.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,”  and  the  old  detective 
took  out  his  memoranda  and  wrote  therein: 

“Wanted — address  of  Henry  Howland,  who  left  New  York 
seventeen  years  ago.” 

“Now,  give  me  your  address,  young  man,”  he  said. 

“Mark  Howland,  Groveton,  N.  Y.” 

That  was  the  end  of  his  business  with  Scott,  and  he  rose  to 
leave. 

“I’ll  write  you  if  I  learn  anything,”  said  the  old  man,  as 
he  shook  hands  with  him. 

“Thanks,  sir,”  and  Mark  went  away  feeling  very  much 
discouraged. 

On  returning  to  old  Aunt  Edith’s  humble  abode  he  made  a 
liberal  purchase  of  groceries,  and  ordered  them  sent  up  to  her. 

During  the  evening  he  asked  her  if  she  believed  she  would 
know  Henry  Howland  were  she  to  meet  him  after  so  many 
years  of  absence. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “I’d  know  him  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Do  you  expect  to  find  him,  child?” 

“Yes,  Aunt  Edith;  if  he  is  yet  living.  I  think  I’ll  find  him.” 
They  said  no  more  about  it  that  evening,  preferring  to  talk  of 
old  times  and  old  friends.  At  a  late  hour  Mark  retired  to  bed. 
where  he  slept,  soundly  till  the  next  morning. 

That  being  Sunday,  he  spent  it  visiting  old  acquaintances, 
and  In  the  evening  he  took  leave  of  Aunt  Edith  and  set  out 
to  return  to  Groveton. 

Ho  traveled  nil  night,  reaching  his  home  in  the  morning  in 
time  to  get  a  littJe  breakfast  before  going  to  his  work 


He  worked  hard  all  day,  add  when  the  time  came  to  strike 

off  he  was  only  too  glad  to  do  so.  .  ,  asked 

“Have  you  heard  the  news,  Mark?  one  o  is 

him  as  he  was  going  home  to  supper.  # 

“No.  What  is  it?”  „ 

“All  the  hands  in  Dennison’s  shop  have  struck. 

“•YeshatTh°e”laSt  one  o£  them  is  out  vowing  vengeance 

against  old  Dennison. 

“What’s  the  trouble  there?” 

••He  gave  them  notice  of  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  they 

wouldn’t  have  it.”  .  , 

“Well,  I  don’t  blame  them.  He  has  the  name  o  ein& 

man  M 

“Yes,  and  he  is  a  hard  one,  too.  He  pays  less  for  the  same 
work  than  any  other  man  in  the  business.’ 

“And  still  he  wanted  to  cut  down  wages?  ’ 

‘•Yes,  but  they  won’t  have  it.  Why,  he’s  the  richest  man  in 
the  business,  and  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  any  rival,  for  he 
owns  all  the  shops  on  his  place— pays  no  rent  save  for  wa  er 

power.”  .  . 

Just  then  a  hatless  old  man,  with  terror  depicted  on  his 

blanched  face,  came  running  toward  him.  A  dozen  men  were 
following  him,  crying  out  angrily: 

“Kill  the  old  Shylock!  Throw  him  into  the  river!  He  has 

grown  rich  on  our  labor!” 

“Save  me!”  gasped  the  old  man,  clutching  Marks  aim. 
“They  want  to  kill  me!” 

“Why,  Mr.  Dennison,”  exclaimed  Mark,  “is.it  you?” 

“Yes!  They  seek  my  life!  Don’t  let  them  hurt  me! 

“Kill  him!  Kill  him!”  cried  his  pursuers,  coming  up  and 
making  very  threatening  demonstration^  toward  him. 

“Hold  on  now,  boys!  ”  cried  Mark.  “This  is  cowardly.  A 
dozen  against  one  old  man.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves!  ” 

“Do  you  know  who  he  is?”  they  cried. 

“Yes— he  is  Mr.  Dennison.” 

“The  meanest  man  in  Groveton!”  cried  the  others.  “He 
would  have  us  work  for  nothing.” 

“He  is  a  hard  man,  I  know,”  said  Mark,  “but  he  shall  have  a 
fair  show  for  his  life.  The  man  among  you  who  strikes  him 
now  strikes  me.  Now,  who  strikes  the  first  blow?” 

The  angry  mechanics  growled  and  looked  daggers  at  the 
brave  young  machinist,  but  none  of  them  dared  to  strike. 

“If  you  want  justice,”  said  Mark,  “show  it  to  others,  and 
don’t  crowd  an  old  man  who  can’t  defend  himself.  I  am  a 
mechanic  myself,  but  believe  in  fair  play  for  everybody.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

DENNISON,  THE  MEAN  MAN. 

The  angry  workingmen  were  made  ashamed  of  themselves, 
and  went  away  so  as  not  to  be  known  as  having  let  their 
anger  geUthe  better  of  them. 

“You  are  all  right  now,  sir,"  said  Mark,  turning  to  the  trem¬ 
bling  old  man.  “They  have  gone  away.” 

“Young  man,  I — I — er — don't  know  what  to  say  to  you.” 
stammered  the  old  man.  “You  have — ah — done  me  a  great 
service,  sir,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you — why— eh  call 
on  me — you  know  me.” 

“Yes.  sir;  you  are  Mr.  Dennison."  returned  Mark.  “I  know 
you  well.  You  have  300  men  working  for  you,  every  one  of 
whom  hates  you— and  for  reasons  well  known  to  you.  I  work 
for  a  man  who  works  about  half  the  number  you  do.  but  every 
man  of  them  is  his  friend.  We  would  tight  for  him  because  he 
is  our  friend.  He  pays  us  living  wage*,  which  you  do  not. 
There  is  the  trouble.  Pay  your  men  living  wages,  and  they'll 


1  be  your  friends,  and- 
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"Who  are  you,  young  man,  who  thus  dares  to  talk  to  me  in 
such  language?” 

"My  name  is  Mark  Howland,  sir,  and  I  work  in  the  shops 
of  Welsh  &  Co.  A  little  plain  truth  won’t  hurt  you  in  the 
least,  and - ” 

Mr.  Dennison  straightened  himself  to  his  full  height,  glared 
at  the  young  man  in  the  gathering  twilight,  and  then  stalked 
away  without  uttering  another  word. 

Mark  gazed  after  him  till  he  disappeared  around  a  corner, 
and  then  said: 

“Well,  he  heard  a  little  plain  truth,  anyhow.” 

“Yes,”  said  a  voice  behind  him,  “but  it  won't  do  him  any 
good.  He  has  no  sense  of  justice  whatever  as  against  a  poor 
man  who  asked  for  living  wages.  But  for  you  they  would  have 
torn  him  to  pieces  or  thrown  him  into  the  river.” 

“Yes,  I  know  that,  and  I  am  glad  I  saved  him.  It  would 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  Groveton  to  have  an  old  man  run  down 
and  murdered  in  her  street.  Who  are  you?” 

“I  am  a  workingman  like  yourself.” 

“Where  do  you  work?” 

“In  Dennison's  shop.” 

“Ah,  well,  you  would  have  regretted  it  had  you  fellows  done 
him  any  harm.  I  am  with  you  in  your  strike,  but  not  in 
your  violence.” 

Mark  went  on  his  way  home  and  told  the  boarders  about 
the  attack  on  Mr.  Dennison. 

They  were  all  against  the  rich  manufacturer  becaifse  of  his 
hard  usage  of  his  employees,  and  not  one  expressed  a  word  of 
sympathy  for  him. 

After  supper  Mark  paid  a  visit  to  headquarters  of  No.  4  hook 
and  ladder,  and  was  talking  with  a  number  of  the  boys,  when 
the  great  fire  bell  rang  out  an  alarm. 

Every  man  sprang  to  his  post,  and  in  less  than  half  a  min¬ 
ute  the  long  truck  was  out  of  its  quarters  and  rushing  like 
a  whirlwind  through  the  street. 

Mark  was  in  advance,  trumpet  in  hand,  leading  the  way  at 
the  top  of  his  speed.  In  the  distance  the  red  glare  of  the  con¬ 
flagration  could  be  seen.  Suddenly  Mark  beheld  the  Phantom 
Fireman  just  ahead  of  him,  beckoning  him  on.  He  looked 
brave  and  gallant,  and  Mark  tried  hard  to  catch  up  with  him, 
but  he  kept  just  a  little  in  advance  till  they  reached  the  fire — 
ahead  of  all  the  others. 

“Up  with  the  ladder!”  cried  Mark  through  the  trumpet,  and 
in  a  moment  the  brave  boys  were  raising  one  to  the  third- 
story  window. 

Mark  looked  around  for  the  Phantom  Fireman,  but  he  had 
vanished. 

Up  the  ladder  dashed  Howland,  followed  by  a  half  dozen  of 
his  brave  fellows. 

Into  the  room  through  the  window  they  poured,  almost 
tumbling  over  each  other. 

Mark  found  a  young  lady  on  the  floor,  helpless  and  speech¬ 
less  from  terror.  He  snatched  her  up  and  ran  down  the  ladder 
with  her,  and  gave  her  to  friends. 

“My  child!  Save  my  child!”  screamed  a  mother,  and  Mark 
flew  up  the  ladder  again.  They  searched  everywhere  for  the 
child,  but  did  not  find  her. 

At  last  they  struck  a  room  in  which  the  flames  defied  them. 

Suddenly  Mark  darted  back,  crying  out: 

“Back!  Get  out,  for  your  lives!  ” 

They  made  a  dash  for  the  windows,  and  barely  had  time  to 
get  out  on  the  ladders  wheD  the  floor  of  the  room  overhead 
came  down — a  mass  of  red-hot  coals. 

A  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  the  people  on  the  street,  for 
they  believed  that  some  of  the  brave  firemen  had  been  caught 
in  the  trap. 

Others  believed  that  the  missing  child  was  lost  in  the  fire, 
and  they,  too,  uttered  exclamations  of  horror. 


But  the  firemen  all  escaped,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
child  supposed  to  be  lost  was  found  at  a  neighbor’s  house, 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  escape  from  the  burning  build¬ 
ing 

Mark  was  everywhere,  doing  all  he  could  to  save  life  and 
property. 

But  the  brick  walls  only  were  left  standing,  the  rest  of  the 
house  proving  a  total  loss. 

When  the  firemen  returned  to  their  quarters  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  talk  about  but  the  wonderful  presence  of  mind  of  Mark 
Howland,  whose  warning  had  saved  the  others  with  him  in 
the  building. 

They  little  dreamed  that  he  had  been  himself  warned  by  the 
Phantom  Fireman — the  specter  of  his  father,  who  appeared  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  he  and  his  companions  were  trying  to 
enter,  and  waved  him  back. 

Mark  was  serious. 

It  was  the  second  time  he  had  seen  the  phantom,  and  it 
made  an  impression  on  his  mind  which  he  could  not  shake  off. 

“Is  my  father’s  spirit  watching  over  me  at  fires?”  he  asked 
himself  as  he  thought  over  the  matter.  “This  is  the  second 
time  I  have  seen  him.  What  does  it  mean?  Why  has  he  never 
appeared  to  me  before?  And  why  only  at  fires?  Oh,  if  I  could 
understand  it!  ” 

The  next  day  the  papers  w?ere  full  of  the  exploits  of  the 
young  fireman.  He  was  credited  with  having  saved  the  life  of 
Sadie  Wicherly,  the  richest  young  lady  in  Groveton;  also  with 
having  rescued  Mr.  Dennison,  the  rich  manufacturer,  from  the 
hands  of  an  angry  mob  of  his  employees. 

Mark  did  not  see  the  papers  till  he  reached  the  shop,  when 
one  of  his  fellow  workmen  handed  him  one. 

“Why  didn’t  you  let  ’em  handle  old  Dennison?”  one  of  the 
men  asked.  “He  is  the  meanest  man  in  Groveton.” 

“What!  Let  a  dozen  young  fellows  ill-treat  an  pJd  man?” 

“But  the  old  villain  deserved  all  they  could  give  him.” 

“Maybe  he  did.  If  you  and  I  got  what  we  really  deserve 
what  would  become  of  us?  Let  every  man  have  a  fair  show. 
It  was  not  a  fair  show  for  him.  I  did  not  know  who  he  was 
at  first,  but  it  would  have  made  no  difference  if  I  had.  A  dozen 
on  one  is  just  eleven  too  many.” 

“Yes,  that's  true,  but  still  old  Dennison  is  the  meanest  man 
in  Groveton,  and  ought  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  meanness.” 

They  went  to  work,  and  at  noon,  during  their  dinner  hour, 
while  they  were  still  talking  of  Dennison  and  the  strike  of  his 
hands,  a  boy  brought  a  note  to  Mark,  which  he  opened  and 
read: 

“Mr.  Dennison  desires  to  see  Mr.  Mark  Howland  at  his 
office  at  his  earliest  convenience.” 

That  was  all  the  note  said. 

No  name  was  signed  to  it. 

“Who  gave  you  this?”  Mark  asked  of  the  boy  who  brought 
the  note  to  him. 

“Mr.  Dennison,”  replied  the  boy. 

“Well,  tell  him  I’ll  be  there  when  I  quit  work  at  six  o'clock.” 

The  boy  went  away,  and  Mark  placed  the  note  in  his  pocket. 

“Is  it  from  old  pennison?”  one  of  the  men  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “He  wants  me  to  come  to  his  office.” 

“Maybe  the  old  skinflint  is  going  to  give  you  ten  cents  for 
saving  his  life.” 

The  workmen  roared  at  the  hit,  and  Mark  remarked: 

“He  can’t  give  me  any  reward.  I  won’t  have  it.” 

“Take  all  you  can  get,”  suggested  one  of  the  others,  “and 
then  give  him  a  tongue  lashing  about  his  meanness  to  his 
employees.” 

That  evening  Mark  left  the  shop  when  six  o’clock  came,  and 
made  his  way  toward  the  office  of  old  Dennison,  a  half  mile 
out  of  his  way. 

When  he  reached  there  he  found  a  light  in  the  office,  and  on 
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opening  the  door  was  greeted  by  the  old  man  himself  with: 
“Come  in — shut  the  door.” 

Mark  shut  the  door  and  then  turned  again  to  confront  him. 

“Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Howland,”  said  Dennison.  “I  wanted  to 
see  you  and  find  out  if  I  could  do  anything  for  you  in  return 
for  the  service  you  did  me  last  night.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  can  do  anything  for  me,  Mr.  Dennison,” 
said  Mark.  “I  am  doing  very  well  where  I  am — earning  good 
wages  and  have  steady  work.”  * 

“At  least  tell  me  something  about  yourself.  I  want  to  know 
you  after  what  has  happened.  You  are  not  a  native  of  Grove- 
ton,  are  you?” 

“No,  sir,  I  was  born  in  New  York.” 

“Does  your  father  live  there?”  v 

“My  parents  are  both  dead.  My  father  disappeared  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago  in  New  York,  and  was  never  sqen  again.” 

“Indeed!  That’s  strange.” 

“Yes,  sir — very  strange.” 

“Did  they  try  to  find  him?” 

“Yes,  sir,  but  could  not.  I  have  lost  all  hope  of  that.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  brave  young  man.  If  you  ever  want  a 
friend  or  help  of  any  kind,  come  to  me.” 

Mark  thanked  him  and  bowed  himself  out  of  the  office.  He 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  headquarters  of  No.  4  Hook  and 
Ladder,  when  he  felt  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head  behind  that 
sent  him  reeling  to  earth.  The  next  moment  he  lost  con¬ 
sciousness  and  all  was  darkness. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TERRIBLE  PLUNGE  AND  ESCAPE. 

When  Mark  came  to  he  found  himself  in  a  bag,  and  being 
carried  by  two  men. 

It  was  dark — very  dark — and  he  could  see  nothing. 

A  great  pain  on  the  back  of  his  head  brought  him  to  his 
senses  quicker  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  and  he  was 
trying  to  locate  himself  when  he  heard  one  of  them  say  to  the 
other: 

“This  is  the  place.” 

“Yes — over  with  him.” 

He  felt  himself  swing  back  and  forth  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  thrown. 

A  yell  was  about  to  escape  him  when  he  struck  the  water. 

The  cold  bath  startled  him. 

He  sank,  and  the  bag  prevented  him  from  using  his  arms  to 
swim. 

Suddenly  a  sudden  instinct  urged  him  to  feel  for  his  pocket- 
knife.  His  hand  struck  it,  and  in  another  moment  he  had  it 
opened. 

Rip! 

He  cut  the  bag  nearly  its  entire  length  and  was  free! 

Up  toward  the  surface  he  sprang,  and  reached  it  to  find 
himself  against  a  log  which  was  floating  with  the  current. 

To  throw  one  arm  over  the  log  and  thus  keep  himself  from 
sinking  again  was  the  work  of  but  a  moment. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  regained  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  found  that  he  was  floating  down  a  river  which  he  could 
not  recognize. 

It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  make  out  anything  save  that 
by  looking  at  the  tree  tops  between  himself  and  the  stars  he 
could  see  that  he  was  moving  slowly  down  with  the  current. 

“Where  am  I  and  what  does  this  mean?”  he  asked  himself 
a  dozen  times  as  he  held  on  to  the  log  and  floated  down  with 
the  current.  “I  have  been  kuocked  down  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  Oh,  how  my  head  hurts!  ” 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  felt  a  bump  there  that 
told  him  why  it  pained  him. 

Tiy  feeling  carefully  with  his  fingers  he  found  that  the  Bcalp 
was  cut,  and  that  the  wound  was  bleeding  quite  freely. 


Feeling  about  the  log  with  both  hands  he  found  a  way  to 
crawl  up  and  sit  astride  of  it,  after  which  he  took  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  his  pocket  and  bound  it  tightly  around  his 
head  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood. 

Then  he  sat  pn  the  log  and  looked  around  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  to  try  to  get  his  bearing. 

But  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to  make  ouf  anything,  and  so 
he  decided  to  keep  his  seat  on  the  log  and  wait  till  he  could 
see  a  light  somewhere. 

He  had  not  sat  there  very  long  when  the  log  struck  against 
a  snag  in  the  river  and  veered  around  toward  the  shore. 

The  collision  came  very  near  making  him  lose  his  bal¬ 
ance.  He  managed  to  hold  on,  and  in  another  minute  or 
two  the  log  struck  on  a  sand  bar  and  stopped. 

“Ah!  I  can  go  ashore  now,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  h:s  feet 
touched  the  sand  bottom,  and  he  got  up  and  waded  out  onto 
the  sand  that  filled  the  space  between  the  water  and  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

But  when  he  reached  the  bank  he  found  there  such  a  dense 
thicket  that  he  dared  not  undertake  to  enter  it  for  fear  of 
getting  lost. 

“I’ll  go  back  and  lie  down  on  the  sand  and  wait  for  day¬ 
light,”  he  said,  and  he  did  so.. 

It  was  far  from  comfortable  in  his  wet  clothes,  but  it  was 
the  best  he  could  do,  and  so  he  made  up  his  mind  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

He  laid  down  on  the  white  sand  and  tried  to  reason  out  the 
cause  of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself.  But  the 
more  he  thought  about  it  the  more  puzzled  he  was. 

“It  must  have  been  the  strikers  who  saw  me  go  into  Denni¬ 
son's  office,”  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  lay  there  on  his 
back.  “I  am  sure  that  they  are  the  ones  who  attacked  me. 
If  they  had  only  known  how  I  talked  to  him  they  would  have 
ridden  me  on  their  shoulders  as  their  champion  instead  of 
trying  to  wipe  me  out  in  this  cowardly  way.  Oh,  if  I  but  knew 
who  they  are.” 

He  could  not  sleep.  It  was  not  possible  for  one  to  sleep 
under  such  circumstances.  He  lay  there  till  sunrise,  and 
then  he  saw  a  way  to  get  through  the  thicket. 

Pushing  his  way  through  the  thicket,  he  soon  came  out 
into  an  open  field.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  away  he  saw  a  farm¬ 
house,  with  a  column  of  thin  smoke  ascending  from  the 
chimney. 

“They  are  getting  breakfast  there,"  he  said.  “I  am  weak 
from  hunger  and  loss  of  blood.  They  can  tell  me  there  where 
I  am.” 

He  made  his  way  across  the  fields  toward  the  farmhouse. 

The  farmer,  who  was  an  early  riser,  saw  him  coming, 
and  put  him  down  as  a  tramp  at  once. 

But  when  Mark  accosted  him,  the  farmer  looked  hard  at 
him  a  minute  or  two,  and  asked: 

“Who  are  you?” 

“My  name  is  Howland,  and  I  live  in  Groveton.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  I  am?” 

“Why,  yes,  you’re  hyer,  mister,”  was  the  reply. 

“But  how  far  is  this  place  from  Groveton?” 

“Nine  miles  by  that  ’ere  road.” 

“Nine  miles  to  Groveton?” 

“Yes,  sir,  nine  miles.” 

“Well,  I  was  in  Groveton  last  night  walking  toward  my 
home,  when  a  blow  on  the  back  of  my  head  knocked  me  sense¬ 
less  to  the  ground.  When  I  came  to  I  was  in  the  water— 
they  had  put  me  into  a  bag  and  threw  me  into  the  river 
The  cold  bath  brought  me  to.  I  cut  open  the  bag  with  my 
knife,  came  to  the  surface  against  a  floating  log,  and  saved 
my  life  by  clinging  to  it  till  it  struck  the  sand  liar  down 
there,”  aud  he  pointed  toward  the  direction  of  the  sand 
bar. 
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“Well,  well,”  exclaimed  the  farmer  on  hearing  the  strange 
story,  “that  does  beat  all  I  ever  heerd  on.  Do  you  live  in 
’  Groveton?” 

“Yes.  I  am  a  machinist  in  the  Groveton  Iron  Works.” 

“Well,  well,  well!  Come  into  the  house  and  have  something 
to  eat.  Gosh,  if  it  don’t  beat  all.” 

The  farmer  led  the  way  into  the  house,  and  Mark  followed 

him. 

The  farmer’s  wife  and  two  daughters  heard  his  story  with 
open-eyed  wonder. 

“You  must  be  awful  hungry  and  tired  and  sleepy,”  said  the 
good  wife,  as  she  looked  at  him. 

“I  am  all  three,  ma’am,”  he  replied. 

“Dear  me,  yes.  Here,  Sarah,  run  an’  bile  some  aigs  for 
him.  I  know  he  wants  something  beside  fried  bacon  an’ 
bread.” 

Sarah  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  couple.  She  sprang  up 
and  made  haste  to  do  her  mother’s  bidding,  whilst  the 
younger  one  made  herself  useful  about  the  table. 

,  In  the  meantime  the  farmer  was  piling  up  the  questions 
on  Mark,  who  vainly  tried  to  answer  them  all. 

At  la£t  breakfast  was  ready,  and  Mark  sat  down  in  his  wet 

#  clothes  to  eat  of  bread,  bacon  and  eggs  and  coffee,  which  the 
elder  daughter  had  taken  such  pains  to  prepare. 

“Is  there  a  doctor  near  here?”  he  asked  of  the  farmer. 

“Yes,  one  lives  two  miles  up  the  road.  Have  you  got  any 
money  to  pay  him  if  he  comes?” 

“I  have  money  in  the  Groveton  bank.  They  robbed  me  of 
“every  cent  I  had  in  my  pocket  when  they  knocked  me  down 
last  night.” 

The  farmer  sent  his  boy  for  the  physician,  and  Mark  was 
t.  allowed  to  sit  by  the  kitchen  stove  to  keep  warm  and  dry  his 
clothes.  ^  * 

In  due  time  the  doctor  came. 

He  was  astonished  at  the  patient  he  *  found  waiting  for 
him,  and  asked  a  good  many  questions. 

But  he  dressed  the  wound  and  told  the  farmer  that  the 
4  patient  would  have  to  have  a  bed  there  and  at  once. 

The  farmer’s  wife  at  once  prepared  a  bed  and  Mark  was 
put  in  it.  A  burning  fever  had  set  in,  and  by  noon  he  was 
out  of  his  head. 

•  Sarah  Bartley,  the  elder  daughter,  a  tall,  lovely  girl,  with 
pearly  teeth  and  hazel  eyes,  waited  on  him  like  a  guardian 
angle. 

The  doctor  was  a  faithful  one,  and  he  came  twice  a  day  to 
see  his  patient  and  listen  to  his  ravings. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


“He  is  not  here,”  said  the  landlady.  “He  did  not  come 
home  at  all  last  night.” 

The  messenger  then  sought  some  members  of  the  fire 
company  to  make  inquiries,  only  to  find  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  him  either. 

When  he  reported  to  the  superintendent,  the  latter  said: 

“He  was  to  meet  Mr.  Dennison  at  his  office  after  leaving 
off  work  last  evening.  Run  over  there  and  see  what  you  can 
find  out.” 

The  lad  went  and  found  the  rich  manufacturer  at  his 
office. 

“Did  Mark  Howland  come  here  last  night,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  replied  Mr.  Dennison,  looking  over  his  glasses  at 
the  lad.  “He  was  here  for  a  half  hour  or  so.” 

“Where  did  he  go  when  he  left  here?” 

“That  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  wanted  to  give  him  a 
reward  for  a  favor  he  had  done  for  me,  but  he  would  not  take 
anything.  He  went  away  in  a  good  humor.  Has  anything 
happened  to  him?” 

“I  dunno,  sir.  He  hasn’t  turned  up  since,”  replied  the  lad. 

“Why,  bless  my  soul!  It  can’t  be  that  those  strikers  have 
done  him  any  harm  simply  because  he  befriended  me!” 

The  lad  said  nothing,  but  turned  away  and  left  the  office. 

Late  in  the  evening  it  was  known  all  through  the  shops 
that  Mark  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  all  sorts  of 
rumors  began  to  fly  about. 

Two  strikers  who  had  been  set  to  watch  the  office  of 
Dennison  said  that  they  saw  Mark  leave  the  office,  and  walk 
down  the  street  toward  the  engine  house  of  No.  4,  and  that 
he  disappeared  around  the  corner. 

That  was  the  last  account  they  could  get  of  him. 

Detectives  were  set  at  work  at  once  by  the  firemen,  and 
Mr.  Dennison  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  had  been  made 
way  with  by  the  strikers,  because  of  the  service  he  had 
rendered  him  when  he  was  attacked  by  them. 

The  strikers  hooted  at  the  idea,  and  so  the  matter  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Bensoni,  the  Italian  fruit 
peddler,  who  had  a  stand  down  by  the  depot,  heard  that 
young  Howland  was  missing  and  could  not  be  found. 

He  became  very  much  excited,  and  ran  up  the  street  to 
see  what  he  could  find  out  about  it. 

People  were  astonished  at  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
case,  and  some  of  them  asked  him  why  he  was  so  much 
concerned. 

“I  knew  him  in  New  York,”  he  replied,  with  his  Italian  ac¬ 
cent  very  plainly  betrayed.  “He  was  one  leetle  boy  then.” 

“Oh,  yes — I  see.  You  knew  him  when  he  was  a  small 
boy.  ” 


MR.  DENNISON,  THE  RICH  MAN. 

In  the  morning  when  Mark  Howland  did  not  come  dowm 
to  breakfast  at  the  usual  hour,  his  landlady  sent  one  of  her 
children  upstairs  to  tell  him  that  his  breakfast  was  ready. 

The  child  came  back  and  said  that  the  young  man  was  not 
''in  his  room. 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  landlady.  “He  has  not  gone  out, 
for  the  front  door  has  not  been  opened  this  morning.” 

She  ran  upstairs  to  see  for  herself. 

A  cursory  glance  around  the  room  told  her  that  Mark  had 
not  spent  the  night  there  at  all,  but  with  some  friends  of  his, 
probably. 

She  went  back  downstairs  and  attended  to  her  duties, 
thinking  that  perhaps  he  would  drop  in  for  his  breakfast 
•before  going  to  the  shop. 

But  he  did  not  turn  up,  and  she  said  to  herself  that  he  would 
come  home  to  dinner. 

t  At  dinner  time  word  came  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
■bop  that  he  was  wanted. 


“Yes — yes.” 

That  was  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the  young  fireman, 
and  they  liked  the  man  for  his  friendship  for  Mark. 

The  excitement  was  growing  so  great  that  Mr.  Dennison 
was  on  the  point  of  offering  a  reward  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  him. 

“Wait  one  more  day,”  suggested  the  mayor,  “and -if  nothing 
is  heard  from  him  I’ll  proclaim  the  reward  you  offer." 

“Very  well.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  young  man,  and 
owe  '‘him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  If  he  wishes  to  start  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  I  am  ready  to  back  him  with  all  the  capital 
he  needs.” 

Another  day  passed,  and  the  mayor  was  on  the  point  of 
issuing  a  proclamation  offering  a  large  reward  for  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  whereabouts  of  Mark  Howland,  when  an  old 
farmer  entered  his  office  and  asked: 

“Be  the  mayor  in?” 

“Yes;  I  am  the  mayor,”  he  answered.  “What  can  I  do 
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“Thar’s  er  young  man  out  to  my  place  as  says  his  name  is 
Howler,  or  something  like  it.  He  says  somebody  knocked 
him  on  the  head  and  throwed  him  in  the  river.  He  floated 
down  by  my  place,  an’  thar  he  is  in  bed  an’  outen  his  head. 

“That’s  Mark  Howland!”  cried  the  mayor,  springing  to  his 
feet. 

Just  then  Mr.  Dennison  opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 
“The  reward  is  not  wanted,  Mr.  Dennison,”  said  the 
mayor.  “Mark  Howland  has  been  found.” 

“Eh!  What!”  gasped  Dennison,  clutching  the  back  of  a 
chair  and  looking  terribly  excited.  “Where  is  he?  Is  he 
alive?” 

“Yes,  but  very  ill  out  at  this  man’s  house,  somewhere  in 
the  country.  He  was  knocked  down  and  thrown  into  the 
river  for  dead.  But  he  floated  down  till  he  reached  this  man’s 
house,  where  he  now  lies  very  ill  in  bed.” 

Mr.  Dennison  turned  ashen-hued  in  the  face  and  sank 
down  into  a  chair. 

The  mayor  hastily  filled  a  glass  of  water  and  handed  it 
to  him,  saying: 

“Here,  drink  this.  You  will  feel  better.  The  excitement  is 

too  much  for  you.”  7' 

Dennison  took  the  glass  and  swallowed  its  contents  at  a 

single  gulp. 

But  he  was  limp  as  a  wet  rag  and  seemed  to  be  all  broke  up. 
“It  was  a  narrow  escape,”  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper  to 

the  mayor. 

“Yes,  very,  indeed.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  offer  a  reward 
for  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage,  Mr.  Dennison.  It  is  the 
most  daring  crime  ever  committed  in  Groveton.” 

“Yes,  it’s  awful.  I  am  shocked  beyond  measure.  If  they 
will  so  treat  the  man  who  defended  me,  what  won’t  they  do 
to  me?” 

“I  can  have  an  officer  detailed  to  watch  over  your  personal 
safety,”  said  the  mayor,  “if  you  think  your  life  is  in  danger.  ’ 
“It  is  in  danger,  Mr.  Mayor,”  said  the  rich  man. 

“Then  I'll  see  that  you  shall  have  the  protection  of  the 
police,”  the  mayor  said. 

He  sent  a  city  physician  back  with  Mr.  Bartley,  the  farm¬ 
er,  to  identify  Mark  and  give  him  the  attention  he  needed. 

An  officer  was  then  sent  for  and  detailed  to  watch  Mr.  Den¬ 
nison  and  see  that  no  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  the 
strikers  or  anyone  else. 

The  rich  man  then  took  another  drink  of  water  and  left  the 
mayor’s  office,  followed  by  the  officer  who  had  been  detailed  to 
watch  over  him. 

He  was  hooted  at  by  the  strikers  as  he  made  his  way  back 
to  his  office,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  them.  Straight  to  his 
office- he  went,  and  shut  himself  in,  telling  the  officer  to  wait 
outside  for  him. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  came  out  of  the  office,  having  re¬ 
covered  his  equanimity  apparently,  and  started  for  his  home. 

The  officer  followed  behind  him  at  a  respectful  distance  to 
see  that  no  one  of  the  strikers  interfered  with  him. 
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came  uneasy,  and  suggested  to  the  farmer  that 

Groveton  and  see  the  mayor  about  it. 

“There’s  a  crime  of  some  kind  here,”  he  said 
farmer,  “and  if  he  should  die  on  our  hands  we  might  get  in  o 
trouble  for  not  letting  them  know  of  his  being  here. 

The  farmer  started  off  for  town  the  very  next  ay, 
when  he  came  back  late  in  the  afternoon  a  city  physician 

was  with  him.  ,  .  . 

“Ah!  That’s  Mark  Howland,”  exclaimed  the  physician 

on  seeing  him. 

“Well,  who  is  Mark  Howland?”  the  farmer  asked. 

“He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  firemen  in  the  city  of 
Groveton— who  has  saved  a  number  of  lives  at  the  ris  o 
his  own.” 

“Is  that  so?”  v 

“  Yes.  ” 

“Well — well.  I  thought  he  was  all  right,  but  I  wasn’t 


sure.’ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  RECOVERY. 

Day  after  day  young  Howland  lay  in  bed,  unconscious  of  his 
surroundings. 

Sarah  Bartley,  the  farmer’s  daughter,  constituted  herself 


his  nurse,  and  a  more  faithful  one  was  never  known. 


She  watched'  every  movement  of  his  features  and  listened 
to  hl»  ravings. 

She  could  not  make  out  anything  from  what  she  heard  him 
eny,  though  she  tried  hard  to  unwind  the  tangled  web  of 
mystery  that  overshadowed  him. 

The  country  physician  attended  to  him  with  all  the  skill  and 
patience  he  possessed,  but  as  the  patient  grew  worse  he  be- 


Now  I  want  somebody  to  ride  back  to  town  to-night  and 
carry  a  note  to  the  mayor.  Have  you  anyone  here  who  can 

go?” 

“My  boy  can  go  if  he  can  stay  all  night  there.  ’ 

“He  can  stop  at  my  house.  I’ll  give  him  a  note  to  my  wife 

and  she’ll  take*  care  of  him  like  a  mother.  ” 

“Write  the  note,”  said  the  farmer,  and  the  doctor  proceeded 

to  do  so. 

He  wrote  that  he  had  found  Mark  unconscious  from  a 
wound  on  the  head,  but  that  he  believed  he  would  pull  through 
all  right. 

The  boy  was  ready  to  go  by  the  time  the  notes  were  wrntten, 
and  when  the  doctor  gave  them  to  him  he  said: 

“Ride  fast  now.  A' little  exercise  won’t  hurt  the  horse.” 

The  boy  did  ride  fast,  and  in  due  time  the  mayor  received 
the  doctor’s  note,  which  he  immediately  made  public. 

The  lad  went  to  the  doctor’s  house  and  remained  there  all 

night. 

The  next  morning  several  firemen  went  back  with  him  nine 
miles  in  the  country  to  see  their  comrade  and  render  what 
help  they  could. 

In  the  meantime  a  terrible  feeling  was  aroused  in  the  city 
against  the  unknown  assailants  of  the  young  fireman. 

Some  talked  of  lynching,  and  could  they  nave  been  found 
the  villains  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  enraged 
firemen. 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  presence  of 
Bensoni,  the  Italian  fruit  vender,  who,  as  soon  as  he  ascer¬ 
tained  where  Mark  Howland  was,  walked  all  the  way  out  to 
the  Bartley  farm  to  see  him. 

When  he  arrived  he  asked  permission  to  see  him. 

But  for  one  of  the  firemen  he  would  have  been  driven  away 
as  a  tramp. 

“The  man  knew  Mark  when  he  was  a  kid,”  said  the  fireman. 
“Let  him  see  him.  He  is  his  friend.” 

They  let  him  see  him. 

He  stood  by  the  bedside  and  looked  at  the  face  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  man  for  several  minutes. 

Then  he  went  away,  saying: 

“He’ll  get  well.  He  can’t  afford  to  die  now.” 

Back  to  the  city  he  trudged,  and  went  to  work  selling  fruit 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts. 

News  came  in  every  day  from  the  Bartley  farm,  and  daily 
visits  there  were  made  by  a  number  of  people  who  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  case. 

At  last  he  came  to  himself  to  find  the  young  lady  bending 
over  him  with  angelic  tenderness,  anticipating  his  every  want. 
He  recognized  her  at  a  glance  as  the  farmer’s  daugh 
who  had  hastened  to  give  him  a  breakfast  when  he  fl 
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“You  are  better  now,”  she  said  to  him. 

“Yes;  how  long  have  I  been  here?” 

“Ten  days.” 

“Ten  days!  ” 

“Yes,  you  have  been  very  ill.  But  you  must  not  talk  any. 
It  will  tax  your  strength  too  much.  You  are  much  better 
now,’’  and  she  had  her  hand  on  his  brow,  which  had  so  long 
been  hot  with  a  burning  fever. 

The  doctor  came  in  and  was  overjoyed  at  the  change  in  his 
patient. 

Mark  recognized  him  at  a  glance,  as  he  was  the  city  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  fire  department. 

“Hello,  doc,”  he  said,  feebly. 

“Keep  quiet,  Mark — not  another  wTord  from  you  now,” 

Mark  kept  quiet,  and  under  the  tender  nursing  of  Sarah 
Bartley  soon  regained  his  strength  and  spirits. 

In  a  few  days  the  doctor  said  he  could  be  moved  to  the 
city. 

“It’s  too  soon  for  that  yet,”  said  Sarah.  “Let  him  stay  here 
till  he  is  able  to  walk  about  at  least.” 

“It  is  too  much  of  a  tax  on  you,  dear  young  lady,”  said 
the  doctor,  “and  all  his  friends  who  have  to  come  so  far  to 
see  him.” 

“The  tax  on  me  is  nothing,”  she  said.  “I  am  used  to  nurs¬ 
ing  the  sick.” 

“You  are  a  faithful  nurse,”  said  the  doctor,  “the  best  I 
ever  saw.  When  you  want  a  certificate  come  to  me  and  I’ll 
give  you  one.” 

“So  will  I,”  said  Mark.  “She  is  an  angel  on  earth.  I  shall 
never  forget  her  as  long  as  I  live.  ” 

Two  days  later  Mark  was  taken  in  a  carriage  to  his  home 
in  Groveton,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  his  friends  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  warmed  his  heart  to  them  more  than  ever. 

He  was  put  to  bed  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  order  to 
give  him  a  chance  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  the  ride. 

But  on  the  next  morning  Mr.  Dennison  was  one  of  the  first 
visitors  who  called  to  see  him. 

He  was  very  pale,  but  he  expressed  his  gratification  at  see¬ 
ing  him  recovering  from  his  terrible  experience. 

The  mayor  called  with  Dennison,  and  they  went  away  to¬ 
gether. 

*  The  second  day  in  the  evening  he  had  a  number  of  visitors, 
and  so  many  came  that  the  doctor  had  to  tell  him  to  receive 
only  a  few,  and  those  his  own  particular  friends. 

Mr.  Dennison  came  the  second  time,  and,  as  he  was  leaving, 
he  said  to  Mark: 

“Remember  what  I  said  to  you  when  you  called  at  my  office, 
that  if  you  ever  want  a  friend  you  could  call  on  me,  Mr. 
Howland.  ” 

Mark  looked  beyond  him  as  he  held  his  hand,  and  saw  the 
Phantom  Fireman  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  giving 
him  a  warning  gesture  with  his  hand. 

He  sprang  up  to  a  sitting  posture,  his  eyes  glaring  and  hair 
almost  on  end. 

Mr.  Dennison  wheeled  and  looked  to  see  what  he  was  star¬ 
ing  at,  and  then  hastily  left  the  room,  his  face  like  that  of  a 
dead  man! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  YOUNG  FIREMAN  RECOVERS.  * 

When  Mr.  Dennison  left  the  room  in  such  haste  Mark  saw 
that  he  was  very  pale,  but  was  himself  so  much  agitated  that 
he  did  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  the  fact. 

But  the  fact  that  the  Phantom  Fireman  had  appeared  to 
him  in  his  bedroom  was  of  more  interest  to  him  than  anything 
connected  with  the  rich  manufacturer  who  had  just  left  him. 

He  sat  up  in  bed  and  glared  at  the  spot  where  the  Phantom 


had  stood  and  tried  to  convince  himself  that  he  had  been 
dreaming. 

But  he  could  not  do  so.” 

He  was  painfully  conscious  that  he  wras  not  asleep,  but 
wide  awake. 

Falling  back  on  the  bed,  he  asked  himself: 

“What  does  it  mean  now — what  danger  threatens  me?  Was 
it  a  warning  of  danger,  like  the  other  two  appearances? 
Where  is  the  danger?  He  shook  his  head  at  Mr.  Dennison. 
Is  he  dangerous  to  me?  Ah,  I  understand  now.  If  I  have 
anything  to  do  with  him  my  life  will  be  in  danger  from  the 
strikers.  Oh,  yes,  that’s  plain  now.  Well,  I  won’t  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  him — at  least  as  long  as  the  strike  is  on. 
What  a  singular  thing  it  is  that  he  should  appear  right  here 
in  my  room  that  way.  Strange  my  mother  does  not  appear 
with  him,  for  she  must  have  loved  me  as  much  as  my  father 
did.” 

He  would  have  communed  with  himself  much  more  had  not 
his  other  friends  come  to  see  him. 

They  found  him  very  pale  and  weak,  and  did  not  stay 
long,  and  in  a  little  while  he  was  alone  again. 

Then  he  gave  the  landlady  orders  not  to  let  any  more  visit¬ 
ors  come  up  that  night.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  and  think — 
for  he  w'as  too  much  excited  to  think. 

He  tried  to  frame  a  theory  on  ’which  he  could  base  a  cause 
for  the  cowardly  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  but 
try  hard  as  he  would,  he  could  not  come  to  any  other  con¬ 
clusion  but  that  some  of  the  angry  strikers  did  it 

“Did  Mr.  Dennison  see  the  phantom,  I  wonder?” 

That  query  came  into  his  mind,  and  then  he  recollected 
that  the  rich  man  looked  round  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  turned 
pale,  and  left  the  room  in  great  haste.  If  he  did  see  it  he’ll 
mention  it  to  me  some  day,  if  I  give  him  a  chance  to  do  so.” 

He  finally  slept,  and  did  not  wake  up  till  a  gentle  tap  on 
his  room  door  told  him  that  the  servant  girl  was  bringing 
him  up  his  regulation  breakfast. 

“How  do  you  feel  this  morning?”  the  girl  asked  as  she 
placed  the  tray  on  a  table  by  the  bedside. 

“I  am  much  better.  I’ll  soon  save  you  the  trouble  of  bring¬ 
ing  my  meals  up  by  coming  downstairs.” 

“Oh,  it’s  no  trouble  at  all,”  she  replied.  “I  don’t  mind  it 
the  least  bit.  The  greatest  trouble  is  running  to  the  door 
every  few  minutes  to  tell  your  friends  that  you  can’t  be  seen. 
You’ve  got  more  friends  than  any  man  I  ever  heard  of.” 

“Can’t  you  manage  to  pick  out  a  beau  among  them?”  he 
asked. 

She  looked  at  him  and  laughed. 

“Oh,  now  I  know  you  are  much  better?”  she  said.  “You 
are  beginning  to  talk  like  your  old  self  again.” 

She  arranged  his  breakfast  for  him,  and  he  ate  what  he 
wanted  while  she  waited  for  the  dishes. 

“That  ugly-looking  old  Italian  came  last  night  to  inquire 
about  you,”  said  the  girl,  after  a  pause. 

“I  told  him  you  were  doing  very  well,  but  that  you  could 
not  be  seen  then.  What  shall  I  tell  him  when  he  calls  again?” 

“Show  him  up  here  if  nobody  else  is  in  the  room.  He  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine.” 

“He’s  a  queer  friend  for  a  young  man  like  you  to  have,” 
remarked  the  girl. 

“He  knew  my  father.” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  difference,”  she  said,  taking  the  dishes  and 
tray  away. 

Several  days  passed,  during  which  Mark  made  rapid  prog¬ 
ress  toward  recovery. 

His  friends  came  and  went  with  regularity,  congratulat¬ 
ing  him  on  his  daily  improvement  They  promised  him  a 
public  reception  at  the  headquarters  of  No.  4  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  get  out.  
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One  evening  the  old  Italian  was  shown  up  by  the  girl. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Bensoni.  I  have  had  a  hard  time 

of  it.” 

“Yes — very  hard  time,  but  you  will  get  well  again,  said 
the  fruit  vender. 

“Oh,  yes.  I'll  be  out  in  a  few  days.” 

“Do  you  think  you  can  find  him?”  Bensoni  asked  in  low 
tones. 

“Yes — we’ll  find  him,”  replied  Mark.  “Are  you  getting 
along  all  right?” 

“Yes— all  right,”  and  then  he  took  leave  of  the  young  fire¬ 
man  and  left  the  house  as  quietly  as  he  came. 

“He  is  a  strange  old  man,”  thought  Mark,  as  he  listened 
to  his  footsteps  as  he  went  down  the  stairs. 

“He  has  a  secret  which  the  presence  of  my  Uncle  Henry 
alone  can  draw  out  of  him.  If  Uncle  Henry  is  dead,  or  can¬ 
not  be  found,  I  fear  I’ll  never  be  able  to  get  the  secret  out 
of  him.” 

A  few  days  later  Mark  was  able  to  go  out  of  the  house,  but 
he  was  far  from  strong.  He  could  go  but  a  few  blocks  away 

the  first  day,  and  then  return. 

But  everywhere  he  went  he  was  greeted  /  With  cordiality 
ancf  congratulated  on  having  pulled  through  his  trouble. 

The  news  that  Dennison’s  men  had  gone  back  to  work 
again  did  him  more  good  than  all  the  medicine  he  had  taken. 

“That  removes  a  threatened  danger,”  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  sauntered  back  home.  “Ah!  Here  comes  Mr.  Dennison 
now.  I  congratulate  him  on  the  cessation  of  the  trouble  with 
his  workmen.” 

“Ah!  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Howland?”  greeted  Mr.  Denni¬ 
son  as  they  met.  “I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  again.” 

“Thanks,  sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  out.  Allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness,  and  congratulate  you  on  the  ending  of 
the  strike.  I  am  glad  the  matter  has  been  settled  so  amicably.  ” 
“Thank  you.  I  am  very  glad  of  it  myself.  It  looked  very 
serious  for  a  time.” 

“Those  strikes  are  very  serious  things  to  workingmen.  I 
am  very  much  opposed  to  them.” 

“So  are  all  sensible  men.  Do  you  feel  strong  enough  for  a 
riffe  to-morrow  evening?  My  carriage  is  at  your  service  at  any 
time.  ” 

“I  am  grateful  to  you,  sir,  but  people  will  talk  about  it  if  I 
do,  and  so  I  would  rather  not  do  it.” 

“I  don’t  know  but  what  you  are  right.  Still,  I  would  like 
in  some  way  to  contribute  something  to  your  comfort.  Your 
sickness  has  put  you  to  some  expense.  As  I  was  the  innocent 
cause,  perhaps,  of  the  attack  on  you,  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  allow  me  to  pay  your  physician’s  bill.” 

“Thanks,  sir,  but  I  prefer  to  pay  that  iftyself.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  shall  some  day  get  at  the  cowardly  rascals,  and  if 
I  do,  and  any  of  them  are  your  men  who  were  on  strike  at 
that  time,  you  can  come  in  and  help  me  in  sending  them  to 
prison.” 

“That  Is  something  I  should  take  great  pleasure  in  doing. 
Have  you  any  hope  of  identifying  them?” 

“Murder  will  out,  you  know,”  said  Mark,  “so  I  hope  to  get 
at  them  some  day.” 

Mr.  Dennison  passed  on,  and  Mark  reached  his  room  quite 
fatigued  from  the  walk  he  had  taken. 

As  he  sat  in  his  easy  chair  near  the  window  he  saw  the 
gentle  old  house  cat  trying  to  get  at  the  water  in  the  pitcher 
which  stood  in  the  wash  basin. 

“You  want  a  drink  of  water,  do  you,  Tom?  Well,  you  shall 
have  It,”  and  he  took  a  saucer  off  the  mantel,  and  filling  it 
with  water,  he  placed  it  on  the  floor  for  the  cat  to  drink. 

The  feline  lapped  up  abont  half  the  water  lu  the  saucer  and 


•I'd  join  you,  Tom,”  said  Mark,  “only  I  prefer  some  fresh 

water.  But  what’s  the  matter  with  you?  rolled 

The  cat  began  to  act  strangely,  as  if  in  ^trese  It  rolled 

on  the  carpet,  mewed,  and  then  seemed  to  ia\c  t[Je 

Mark  watched  it  for  some  time,  and  saw  e 
household  stretch  itself  out  on  the  carpet  and  die. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SECRET  FOE. 

Mark  took  up  the  cat,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  dead 
Then  he  laid  it  down  on  a  chair,  and  locked  the  door  o 


room. 


tt. 


“There  was  poison  in  that  water,”  he  said,  his  face  white 
as  a  sheet.  “It  was  intended  for  me,  and  the  poor  cat  saved 
my  life  by  drinking  some  of  it  first.  Somebody  is  see  ing 
my  life.  Who  can  it  be,  and  what  have  I  done!  that  anyone 
should  seek  to  poison  me?  Can  it  be  that  the  same  par  ®s 
who  threw  roe  into  the  river  are  engaged  in  this  attempt.  y 
goodness!  What  have  I  done?  Whom  have  I  harmed 
that  should  thus  seek  to  destroy  me?  What  is  best  to  be  done 
now?  Shall  I  let  this  be  known,  or  is  it  best  to  keep  it  con-; 
cealed  and  watch  for  the  villains?  I’ll  hide  the  cat  under 
the  bed  till  night,  and  then  throw  it  out  of  the  window. 
The  water  I’ll  pour  into  the  slop  bucket,  and  have  the  girl 
bring  up  some  fresh  from  the  well.” 

He  concealed  the  cat,  emptied  the  pitcher  and  saucer,  and 
then  went!  downstairs  to  ask  for  fresh  water. 

The  girl  took  the  pitcher  and  started  to  the  well. 

“Will  you  please  rinse  the  pitcher  well  for  me?”  Mark 
asked. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  and  she  did  so. 

He  received  the  pitcher  full  of  water  and  carried  it  up  to  his 
room. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  heard  the  landlady  pass  his  door, 
and  called  to  her. 

“Did  anyone  call  for  me  while  I  was  out  to-day?” 

“Yes,  several  gentlemen  called,  but  they  were  told  that 
you  were  not  in,  and  they  went  away.” 

“Did  no  one  come  up  here?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  I’ll  ask  the  girl  and  find  out” 

The  girl,  in  response  to  the  inquiry,  said  that  nobody  had 
gone  up  to  the  room. 

But  Mark  was  sure  that  someone  had  been  there,  though 
he  said  nothing  about  it. 

He  waited  till  night  came,  and  then  hurled  the  dead  cat  as 
far  out  of  the  window  as  he*  could  throw  it 
(  Then  he  lit  his  lamp  and  sat  down  in  an  easy  chair  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  of  his  friends  as  called  to  see  him. 

“You  look  very  pale  to-night,  old  boy,”  said  one  of  the 
members  of  No.  4.  “You  probably  "walked  too  far  to-day.” 

“Maybe  I  did.  I  feel  quite  tired  and  shall  retire  early  to¬ 
night.  ” 

His  friends  soon  retired,  in  order  that  he  might  do  so,  too, 
and  in  a  little  while  he  was  alone. 

He  took  more  care  in  fastening  the  door  and  windows  to 
his  room  than  ever  before  in  his  life,  and  then  when  ho  re¬ 
tired,  he  did  not  sleep  for  a  long  time. 

The  fact  of  an  unknown  enemy  is  seeking  one’s  life  by 
stealth  is  calculated  to  disturb  the  slumber  of  the  most  stout¬ 
hearted  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  warfare  that  even  the  bravest  fear,  and  Mark  How¬ 
land  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

His  sleep  that  night  was  not  of  a  refreshing  character,  and 
when  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  was  not  feeling  and  looking 
as  well  as  his  friends  had  the  right  to  expect. 

He  weut  down  to  breakfast,  and  the  first  thing  he  heard 
was  the  statement  that  the  house  eat  had  beeu  found  out  in 
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He  made  no  remarks  concerning  tlie  fate  of  the  cat,  but  ate 
his  breakfast  in  silence. 

Not  being  strong  enough  to  go  to  work  yet,  he  lounged 
about  the  house  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  reading  or  trymg 
to  reason  out  the  mystery  of  the  attempt  on  his  life. 

That  day  Mr.  Bartley,  the  farmer  at  whose  house  he  had 
been  so  tenderly  nursed,  called  to  see  him. 

“I’m  proper  glad  to  see  you  up  again,”  said  the  farmer,  as 
he  shook  his  hand.  “My  darter  Sarah  is  out  thar  in  ther 
wagon,  and - ” 

“Bring  her  up,  Mr.  Bartley,”  he  said,  quickly.  “I  want 
to  see  her  above  everyone  else.” 

The  farmer  went  out  and  assisted  his  daughter  out  of  the 
wagon  and  led  her  into  the  house,  where  Mark  received,  her 
in  the  sitting  room. 


“Miss  Sarah,  I  am  glad  to  se^  you,”  he  said,  taking  both 
her  hands.  “I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  could  not  be 
paid  in  a  lifetime.” 

She  blushed  and  stammered  out  her  congratulations  on  his 
recovery. 

The  visit  was  a  short  one,  and  she  left  writh  a  promise  from 
him  to  call  and  see  her  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  so. 

At  the  end  of  another  week,  the  firemen  gave  him  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  a  large  hall,  and  all  the  firemen  in  the  town  turned  out 
to  shake  his  hand  and  dance  with  the  girls. 

Strange  to  say,  there  were  no  rivalries  among  the  firemen 
of  Groveton  save  those  of  a  laudable  character.  The  members 
of  other  companies  were  as  proud  of  the  daring  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Mark  Howland  as  they  would  have  been  had  he  been 
one  of  their  own  members. 

Among  those  who  sent  congratulations  was  Mr.  Dennison, 
who  wrote  him  a  note  full  of  kind  wishes,  signing  his  name 
as  “your  friend  till  death,  James  Dennison.” 

Coming  from  the  richest  man  in  the  town,  Mark  prized  the 
note  very  kindly,  and  resolved  to  keep  it  as  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  of  his  career  as  a  fireman. 

But  Mark  was  never  off  his  guard  after  the  fate  of  the  cat 
had  told  him  of  his  danger. 

He  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  anything  offered  him  at  the 
reception,  tlftnigh  he  suffered  somewhat  from  thirst.  And 
wrhen  he  went  to  his  room  he  would  only  drink  the  water 
which  he  drew  from  the  well  himself  before  retiring. 

To  be  thus  in  constant  fear  of  one’s  life  is  one  of  the  most 
miserable  situations  one  can  be  subjected  to,  and  Mark  How¬ 
land  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Yet  he  would  take  no  one  into  his  confidence  and  tell  the 
story  of  the  poisoning  of  the  water  in  his  room.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  let  the  would-be  poisoner  believe  that  he  had  not 
found  it  out,  and  keep  a  strict  watch  for  him  in  the  future. 


A  few  days  after  the  reception  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
firemen  Mark  went  to  work  at  his  bench  in  the  Groveton  Iron 
Works  again.  He  felt  fully  restored  to  health,  but  was  no 
longer  the  light-hearted  fellow  he  was  before  he  had  seen  the 
Phantom  Fireman. 

He  was  now  a  stern  but  quiet  young  man,  and  his  friends 
believed  that  the  close  call  he  had  had  was  the  cause  of  the 
change. 

A  week  later  he  was  going  home  from  the  shop  when  it 
was  quite  dark.  A  heavy  black  cloud  overhead  made  it  darker 
still.  He  was  hastening  forward  over  the  usual  route  when  he 
suddenly  became  aware  that  someone  was  in  liis  path. 


Looking  up,  he  was  dumfounded  at  seeing  the  Phantom 
Fireman  directly  in  his  path.  The  unexpected  meeting  caused 
him  to  halt  and  start  back.  The  next  moment  the  Phantom 
pointed  to  the  right  and  thert  vanished. 

“That  means  that  I  should  go  that  way,”  said  Mark  to  him¬ 
self,  “and  I  am  going  that  way.” 

He  turned  off  squarely  to  the  right  and  started  down  the 


little  cross  street  as  fast  as  he  could  walk,  and  had  not  gone 
half  a  block  when  he  heard  a  cry  and  a  groan  back,  and  up 
above,  where  he  turned  off. 

A  moment  or  two  later  he  heard  someone  running  in  his 
direction,  and  he  wheeled  round  to  see  who  it  was. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so  ere  he  was  run  into  by  a  man 
somewhat  taller  than  himself. 

“I — I  beg  your  pardon,”  stammered  the  man,  and  the  next 
moment  the  man  dashed  away  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  BLOW  IN  THE  DARK. 

“What  in  the  world  does  it  mean?”  Mark  asked  himself, 
as  he  looked  in  the  direction  the  man  had  fled. 

“Why  didn’t  I  hold  on  to  him  till  I  found  out  who  he  was? 
Was  anyone  trying  to  harm  him,  I  wonder?” 

He  stood  there  for  a  few  moments,  and,  as  he  heard  nothing 
more,  went  on  up  the  street.  At  the  next  corner  he  turned 
to  the  left  and  made  his  way  toward  his  boarding  house,  which 
he  reached  just  three  or  four  minutes  later  than  his  usual 
time,  on  account  of  having  gone  a  block  out  of  his  way. 

He  went  up  to  his  room,  changed1  his  clothes,  washed  his 
face  and  hands,  and  then  went  down  to  supper. 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  meal  ere  one  of  the  boarders 
came  in  and  said  that  a  man  had  been  found  unconscious  from 
a  stab  in  the  breast  three  blocks  below  the  boarding  house, 
and  that  there  was  great  excitement  on  the  street  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

Mark  remembered  hearing  the  cry  as  coming  from  that  very 
spot,  and  that  the  man  who  had  run  into  him  came  from 
there  also. 

He  arose  from  the  table  and  made  his  way  up  to  his  room, 
not  daring  to  say  a  word  about  what  he  had  seen  or  heard, 
as  he  did  not  want  to  attract  any  attention  to  himselffl” 

“I  see  through  it  all  now,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  dropped 
into  a  chair  by  his  bedside.  “The  assassin  was  lying  in  wait 
for  me,  and  the  Phantom  Fireman  made  me  turn  the 
other  way.  But,  my  goodness!  why  am  I  pursued  so  relent¬ 
lessly?  What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  hunted  down  this 
way?  Who  is  it?  What  is  the  motive?  Shall  I  see  the  detec¬ 
tives  and  tell  them  all  that  has  occurred.  The  story  of  the 
Phantom  Fireman  will  cause  them  to  doubt  my  sanity.  Oh, 
I  won’t  say  a  word  about  it  to  anyone  yet.  Oh,  why  didn’t  I 
go  on  and  meet  the  assassin,  being  on  my  guard?  I  might 
have  been  able  to  down  him,  and  thus  end  the  mystery.  Some¬ 
how  that  man’s  voice  sounded  strangely  familiar  to  me,  and 
yet  he  was  evidently  so  much  excited  that  it  must  have  been 
altered  somewhat.  I  wonder  who  the  victim  is?” 

He  did  not  go  out  to  learn,  but  got,  the  full  account  in  the 
morning  papers,  which  stated  that  the  young  man  had  been 
found  unconscious  on  the  sidewalk,  with  a  dangerous  stab 
wound  in  his  left  breast.  He  had  been  identified,  after  being 
carried  to  the  hospital,  as  Jack  Willoughby. 

“Ah!  I  know  Jack,”  said  Mark.  “He  is  just  my  size.  He 
was  taken  for  me,  and  that  blow  was  aimed  at  the  heart. 
The  Phantom  Fireman  saved  my  life — my  father’s  specter.. 
Oh,  what  a  cloud  of  mystery  hangs  over  me!  ” 

Of  course  the  stabbing  of  Jack  Willoughby  caused  a  great 
deal  of  excitement,  and  the  police  and  detective  forces  went 
to  work  to  unravel  the  mystery  attending  it. 

Jack  did  not  die,  but  he  had  a  close  call.  His  naturally 
strong  constitution  pulled  him  through. 

All  the  account  he  could  give  was  that  a  man  rushed  upon 
him  in  the  dark,  plunged  a  knife  into  him,  and  then  darted 
away  ere  he  could  see  who  he  was. 

That  was  all;  and,  like  the  attack  on  Mark  Howland  when 
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he  was  knocked  down  and  thrown  into  the  river,  the  guilty 
one  was  unknown. 

Mark  could  think  of  nothing  else,  even  when  he  was  hard  at 
work.  The  situation  preyed  on  his  mind  day  and  night  till  he 
began  to  think  he  would  lose  his  mind.  Yet,  he  kept  every¬ 
thing  to  himself,  because  he  did  not' know  whom  to  trust. 

One  evening  he  met  Bensoni,  the  Italian  fruit  vender,  in 
front  of  the  boarding  house,  and  the  thought  flashed  through 
his  mind  that  he  might  be  the  evil  genius  who  was  making 
his  life  a  burden. 

He  regarded  him  suspiciously  as  he  came  up. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you  well  again,”  said  the  old  Italian,  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice. 

“Are  you,  indeed,  Bensonr?”  Mark  replied,  giving  him  a 
suspicious  look. 

“Yes,  signor,  I  am.  Have  you  any  news  yet?”  y 

“Nothing  now  about  the  one  you  want  to  hear  from.  An¬ 
other  attempt  has  been  made  on  my  life.” 

Bensoni  started  as  if  a  hornet  had  stung  him.  He  looked 
Mark  full  in  the  face  and  asked: 

“How  was  it?”  | 

“Italian  style — a  knife  in  the  dark,”  replied  Mark,  gazing 
at  the  old  fellow  as  he  spoke. 

“Ah,  yes,  Signor  Willoughly  was  stabbed — you  escaped. 
That’s  Italian  style,  but  it  is  frequent  in  this  country,  too, 
where  there  are  few  Italians.” 

“Yes — but  Willoughby’s  wound  was  intended  for  me,  Ben¬ 
soni.” 

“Ha,  signor,  how  you  know  that?” 

“I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  so,”  was  the  reply. 

Bensoni  was  a  picture  to  look  at  when  Mark  told  him  that. 
He  looked  quickly  around  him  and  then  seized  Mark’s  arm, 
pulled  him  near  him,  and  said  in  low,  hurried  tones: 

“The  same  demon  who  removed  your  father  seeks  your  life. 
Your  salvation  lies  in  finding  your  uncle — if  he  still  lives.” 

Mark  was  stunned  at  what  he  heard,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
was  actually  speechless. 

He  stared  at  the  Italian  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  the  dark- 
bearded  son  of  Italy  returned  his  gaze  unflinchingly. 

.  It  struck  Mark  then  and  there  that  the  man  who  ran 
against  him  on  the  night  of  the  attack  on  Jack  Willoughby 
was  a  much  taller  man  than  Bensoni,  and  in  a  moment  all 
his  suspicions  against  the  Italian  had  fled. 

“What  has  my  uncle  to  do  with  it?”  he  asked  Bensoni. 

“Much!  Much  more  than  you  could  dream,  Signor  How¬ 
land,”  and  the  man  went  away,  shaking  his  head  ominously. 

Mark  gazed  after  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
went  on  his  way,  thinking  over  what  he  had  heard. 

The  mystery  was  deepening  every  day  and  hour,  and  the 
young  fireman  becoming  more  and  more  confused  in  his 
reckoning. 

“I  must  hire  a  detective,”  he  said  at  last,  “let  it  cost  what 
it  may.  When  my  bank  account  is  exhausted  I  must  borrow 
and  still  keep  up  the  hunt  till  I  either  find  him  or  his  grave.” 

In  his  desperation  he  resolved  to  call  on  old  Ben  Wright, 
the  old  fireman  who  used  to  run  with  his  father  in  old  No.  6 
in  New  York,  and  talk  to  him  about  it. 

He  had  not  seen  the  old  man  for  some  time,  and  thought 
that  perhaps  be  was  ill. 

He  called  at  the  residence  of  the  old  man’s  niece,  down  on 
Ellis  street,  and  asked  for  him. 

“Why,  didn’t  you  know  that  Uncle  Ben  had  gone  away?" 
fhe  asked,  in  great  surprise. 

“Gene  away!  No.  Where  has  he  gone?” 

“He  went  to  New  York  to  get  into  the  Home  for  Old  Fire¬ 
man.  He  said  he  had  met  an  old  friend  here  in  Groveton  who 
would  give  him  an  annuity  the  balance  of  his  life,  and  he 
was  the  happiest  old  soul  you  ever  saw.” 


“When  did  he  leave  Groveton?” 

“Over  a  week  ago.” 

“Who  was  the  friend  he  met  here?” 
“Mr.  Dennison — the  rich  manufacturer.” 


CHAPTER,  XII. 

A  SURPRISE  FOR  MARK. 

Hald  old  Ben  Wright’s  niece  told  him  that  her  uncle  had 
grown  a  pair  of  wings  with  which  he  flew  away,  Mark  How¬ 
land  would  not  have  been  more  surprised  than  he  was  when 
she  said  that  old  Dennison  had  pensioned  him  and  assisted 
him  to  a  good  home  for  old  men  in  New  York.  He  knew 
that  the  rich  manufacturer  was  well  able  to  do  all  that,  and 
more,  that  he  did  do  it  was  a  fact  very  difficult  for  him  to 
believe. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  m^that  Mr.  Dennison  has  given  him 
money  and  secured  him  a  nome  for  life  in  a  home  in  New 
York?”  he  asked  the  lady  of  the  house. 

“Yes,  sir — at  least  that  is  what  Uncle  Ben  told  me,”  she 
replied,  “and  I  guess  it’s  true,  for  Uncle  Ben  is  a  truthful 
man.  He  had  no  money,  and' yet  he  got  two  suits  of  good 
clothes  and  had  money  when  he  left  here.  Mr.  Dennison  came 
to  see  him  twice  when  he  was  here.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  Mark.  “Something  is  going  to  happen. 
It  would  be  very  hard  to  make  anybody  in  Groveton  believe 
that  he  would  do  so  much  for  anybody  in  Groveton.” 

“Yes,  sir— that’s  true.  I  had  always  heard  that  he  was 
a  hard,  merciless  kind  of  a  man,  but  I  can  believe  that  no 
longer.  ” 

“No,  of  course  not.  Now  can  yo ,u  tell  me  why  he  did  not 
come  and  tell  me  he  was  going  away?  He  was  a  friend  of 
my  father’s,  you  know.” 

“Yes — yes — of  course.  Well,  well!  It’s  all  very  strange 
to  me.  Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  Mr.  Dennison  where  the  old 
man  is?” 

“No;  but  you  must' not  say  that  I  told  you  anything  about 
it,”  she  replied. 

“But  he  may  hsk  you  where  I  heard  about  it,”  replied 
Howland. 

“Then  tell  him  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  tell  him.  I  think 
that  if  you  will  wait  a  week  or  two  longer  Uncle  Ben  will 
write  to  us,  and  you  cam  then  learn  his  address.” 

“Yes,  that’s  so.  I’ll  wait  and  see  if  he  will  write.” 

“I’ll  let  you  know  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  him,  for  he  did 
think  so  much  of  you.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Mark,  as  he  took  his  leave  of  the  lady.  “I 
shall  be  quite  anxious  to  hear  from  him.” 

He  left  the  house  and  strolled  off  up  the  street  toward  the 
headquarters  of  No.  4  Fire  Company. 

“Mr.  Dennison  may  not  be  as  bad  a  man  as  most  people 
say  he  is,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I  don’t  think  people  know 
just  how  to  take  him.  He  wanted  to  do  something  for  me  be¬ 
cause  I  took  his  part  when  the  strikers  were  after  him,  but  I 
would  not  let  him.  He  offers  yet  to  back  me  in  business  if  I 
will  let  him.  They  don’t  know  how  to  take  him,  that's  all.” 

Mark  dropped  in  at  the  fire  company’s  quarters  and  spent 
an  houi  theie  talking  to  the  boys,  and  while  there  an  alarm 
of  fire  was  heard. 

Instantly  every  man  was  at  his  post— so  quickly,  in  fact, 
that  they  were  out  of  the  building  ere  the  last  stroke  of  the 
big  bell  had  struck. 

The  fire  was  in  another  tenement  house,  and  nianv  lives 
were  in  peril. 

No.  4  Hook  and  Ladder  was  the  first  to  reach  the  fire,  and 
two  lives  had  been  saved  ere  a  stream  of  water  was  started. 

Mark  was  in  his  element  now.  He  rushed  in  and  rescued 
women  and  children  Mil  the  heat  from  the  fierce  flames  drove 
all  the  firemen  back. 
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And  yet  it  was  known  that  women  and  children  were  still 
in  the  building.  Their  cries  for  help  could  still  be  heard. 

Mark  listened  for  a  moment  or  two  and  then  darted  for¬ 
ward. 

“Back — back!  Come  back,  Mark!”  yelled  nearly  every  fire¬ 
man  on  the  ground. 

But  Mark  believed  that  the  Phantom  Fireman  would  help 
him  to  get  out  alive,  and  so  did  not  hesitate  when  hd  heard 
his  comrades  calling  to  him. 

Into  the  fiery  furnace  he  plunged  and  disappeared  from 
sight. 

Everything  was  ablaze.  The  fierce  flames  were  licking  up 
j .  everything  combustible. 

TlucrSgh  one  room  into  another  he  dashed,  hardly  daring  to 
breathe  or  open  his  eyes.  A  third  room  was  reached,  and 
then  he  found  the  heat  intolerable.  He  turned  to  retreat,  but 
the  fire  blocked  his  way,  and  he  turned  to  another  door,  which 
was  all  ablaze. 

Throwing  himself  against  it  with  all  his  might,  he  burst  it 
open  and  staggered  into  another  room.  Half  way  across  the 
.  room  he  stumbled  over  a  child— a  little  two-year-old  girl — 
*  lying  on  the  floor  unconscious. 

He  snatched  her  up  and  hugged  it  to  his  heart,  whilst  he 
made  a  dash  toward  a  door  at  the  further  side  of  the  room. 
,  But  he  discovered  that  in  the  next  room  the  flooring  had 
given  way,  rendering  exit  by  that  route  an  utter  impossibility. 

“What  shall  I  do?  Where  is  my  father?” 

The  words  burst  from  his  lips  involuntarily,  for  he  was  in 
despair  of  his  life,  and  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn. 

Suddenly  his  eyes  beheld  a  door  on  his  left. 

Beyond  was  a  flight  of  stairs.  - 

As  a  last  hope  he  sprang  up  the  steps,  still  clasping  the 
unconscious  child  to  his  heart. 

Up,  up  he  climbed  till  he  struck  another  door».  . 

That  one  was  burning  like  a  piece  of  tinder,  but  he  plunged 
through  only  to  find  himself  at  the  foot  of  another  flight. 

Up,  up  another  flight  he  dashed,  and  then  he  found  a  hall 
in  which  the  smoke  was  so  dense  that  he  could  see  nothing — 
almost  sank  down  on  the  floor  in  suffocation. 

►  But  he  ran  against  another  door,  broke  it  open  with  a  kick, 
and  found  himself  going  up  a  narrow  stairs  somewhat  like  a 
L  *~step-la«Qer  till  his  head  struck  a  ceiling. 

,  The  ceiling  gave  way— he  thought —  and  he  pushed  up 
against  it  to  find  himself  going  through  the  scuttle  on  the 
roof. 

It  was  then  he  caught  the  first  breath  of  air  since  he  entered 
the  building.  But  he  wds  so  overcome  that  he  fell  on  the 
roof  and  the  little  child  rolled  out  of  his  arms. 

He  laid  there  some  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  came  to 
himself. 

Snatching  up  the  child,  which  was  still  unconscious,  he 
dashed  away  over  the1  roofs  of  the  other  tenement  houses  to 
y  the  farther  end  of  the  block. 

There  he  sat  down  and  looked  at  the  child. 

“It  will  soon  die  if  it  does  not  come  to  soon,”  he  muttered, 
and  then  he  looked  around  to  see  where  he  was. 

A  scuttle  on  the  roof  he  was  then  on  was  within  a  few  feet 
of  him.  He  ran  to  it  and  tried  to  open  it.  The  fastening 
was  very  weak  and  soon  gave  way. 

To  dash  down  into  the  house  below  was  the  work  of  but  a 
few  moments. 

On  the  first  landing  he  saw  a  woman  who  was  very  much 
frightened  at  sight  of  him. 

“Water — madam — water!”  he  cried.  “This  child  must  have 
water,  or  it  may  die!” 

“Here — here  is  water!”  she  replied,  opening  a  door  and 
darting  within.  He  followed,  and  met  her  with  a  cup  of 

•water  in  her  hand. 

ft. 


He  snatched  the  cup  from  her  hand  and  dashed  its  con¬ 
tents  into  the  child’s  face. 

Then  he  shook  the  child,  blew  in  its  face,  and  dashed  more 
water  all  over  it.  In  a  little  while  the  child  uttered  a  low 
moan,  and  Mark’s  heart  was  touched  to  the  deepest  depths  of 
sympathy. 

“Give  me  the  child,”  said  the  woman,  who  was  herself  a 
mother.  Mark  let  her  take  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  had 
the  child  crying. 

“Thank  goodness!”  he  said.  “That  sounds  like  a  healthy 
cry.  Is  the  child  burned  anywhere?” 

“I1  don’t  think  she  is,”  replied  the  woman,  “as  her  clothes 
are  not  burned  anywhere.  But  your  hair  is  all  burnt  off 
below  your  hat  rim,  and  your  eyebrows,  too!” 

Mark  put  his  hand  to  his  head  and  found  that  she  had  told 
the  truth.  All  the  hair  exposed  under  the  rim  of  his  hat 
Ijad  been  burned  away;  even  his  eyebrows  had  suffered. 

He  had,  indeed,  been  through  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  FIREMAN  AND  THE  CHILD. 

When  young  Howland  dashed  into  the  burning  building 
against  the  protests  of  all  the  firemen,  an  expression  of  horror 
might  have  been  seen  on  the  faces  of  hundreds  of  people  who 
saw  him  disappear  into  the  fiery  furnace. 

As  minute  after  minute  passed  and  nothing  more  was  seen 
of  him,  a  murmur  ran  through  the  crowd. 

The  firemen  looked  at  one  another  and  shook  their  heads. 

Then  the  walls  of  the  building  fell  in  with  the  roof,  and  a 
cry  of  horror  went  up  from  firemen  and  spectators  alike. 

“He  is  lost — he  is  lost!”  was  the  cry,  and  people  shuddered 
as  they  heard  it.  They  loved  the  brave  young  fireman  because 
he  had  so  often  risked  his  life  for  others. 

“Mark  Howland  is  lost!  Mark  is  dead!  Mark  is  killed!” 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  half  the  town  had  heard 
of  it  long  before  the  fire  was  subdued. 

The  very  sparks  that  ascended  above  the  doomed  tbuilding 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  those  who  looked 
on.  The  people  could  not  leave  as  long  as  a  glow  of  coals 
was  seen.  The  fact  that  the  gallant  young  fireman  had  per¬ 
ished  there  seemed  to  hold  them  spellbound  to  the  spot. 

Tears  coursed  down  the  cheeks  of  hundreds  of  people  who 
knew  and  loved  the  daring  young  fireman.  Even  the  rival 
firemen  groaned  as  they  thought  of  his  fate. 

In  the  meantime  Mark  was  in  a  house  five  or  six  doors  away 
from  the  fire  watching  the  young  child  whose  life  he  had 
saved,  unconscious  that  half  the  town  was  mourning  him  as 
dead  in  the  flames  at  that  moment. 

“Do  you  know  whose  child  she  is,  ma’am?”  he  asked  of  the 
woman  of  the  house. 

“No,  sir,  I  do  not,”  she  replied.  “There  were  many  children 
in  that  house,  and  I  never  knew  half  of  them  even  by  sight.” 

“This  child  lived  on  the  third  floor,  I  think.” 

“Did  you  find  anyone  else  in  the  room  where  you  found 
her?”  she  asked. 

“I  did  not — I  stumbled  over  her  by  accident,  as  I  was  too 
much  blinded  by  the  smoke  even  to  see  her.  Her  parents  may 
have  been  lying  near  by  her  for  all  I  know.” 

“I  will  take  her  out  to-morrow  if  she  is  well 'enough,  and 
see  if  anyone  will  know  her.” 

“Then  I  shall  leave  her  here  with  you,  ma’am.  Will  you 
give  me  your  name,  so  I  may  know7  whom  to  ask  for  when  I 
come  up?” 

“Yes,  sir.  My  name  is  Margaret  Hennessy.  I  am  a  widow 
and  live  here  with  my  fifteen-year-old  boy,  who  has  run  out 
to  the  fire.” 

“Are  you  not  afraid  he  may  be  hurt,  ma’am?”  Mark 
asked. 
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“Oh,  no,  sir.  Harry  is  a  wide-awake  boy,  who  knows  how 
to  take  care  of  himself.” 

Just  then  the  child  began  to  cry  for  her  mother. 

The  tender  heart  of  the  widow  went  out  to  her,  and  she 
took  her  in  her  arms  again,  and  began  to  sing  an  old  nursery 
song  which  Mark  remembered  well. 

“Give  her  a  cup  of  milk  if  you  have  any  in  the  house,” 
suggested  Mark. 

“I  have  none,  sir,”  she  replied.  “I  am  too  poor  to  keep 
it  in  the  house.” 

“Pardon  me,  ma’am,”  and  he  drew  a  bill  from  his  pocket 
and  laid  it  on  her  lap.  “Buy  all  the  milk  the  child  wants,  and 
when  that  is  gone  I’ll  see  that  more  is  forthcoming.” 

“You  are  very  kind,  sir.” 

“No  more  than  yourself,  ma’am,  for  you  are  giving  her  all 
a  mother’s  care.  Is  there  anyone  in  the  building  who  has 
milk?” 

“No,  but  the  girl  in  the  rooms  below  us  will  get  some  in  a 
very  few  minutes  if  you  ask  her  to.” 

“Then  I’ll  ask  her  to  get  some,”  said  he,  dashing  out  of 
the  room  and  downstairs  to  the  next  floor. 

Then  he  pounded  on  the  door  till  a  girl  came  to  see  what 
was  wanted. 

“Can  you  get  a  quart  of  milk  for  the  lady  upstairs,  who 
has  a  young  child  to  feed?  Here  is  the  moqey.  You  can 
keep  the  change,”  and  he  slipped  a  half-dollar  into  her  hand 
as  he  spoke. 

The  girl  was  dumfounded. 

She  could  not  realize  that  the  Widow  Hennessy  had  a  young 
baby,  so  she  darted  upstairs  to  see  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  hastened  downstairs  to  get  the  milk 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  child. 

Mark  never  thought  of  anything  but  the  young  flaxed- 
haired  babe  whose  life  he  had  saved.  He  remained  there  to 
see  if  she  would  drink  the  milk  when  it  came. 

To  his  great  delight,  the  child  drank  a  cupful  and  cried  for 
more. 

“Let  her  have  all  she  wants,”  he  said.  “She  won’t  take 
enough  to  hurt  her.” 

The  widow  let  her  have  another  cupful,  and  the  child  drank 
it  eagerly  till  she  was  satisfied.  Then  she  looked  around  the 
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Voom  and  called  for  her  mother.  The  very  motherly  way  of 
the  widow  won  her  confidence,  however,  and  in  a  little  "while 
the  little  child  was  asleep. 

“Poor  thing!”  said  Mark.  “She  made  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  horrible  death.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  widow,  “and  I  hope  her  parents  are  as 
lucky.  ”  » 

“So  do  I.  It  would  be  awful  if  a  child  so  young  should  be 
left  all  alone  in  the  world.” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  and  the  motherly  widow  hugged  the  child 
closer  to  her  breast.” 

“If  they  have  perished,"  said  Mark,  after  a  pause,  “I’ll  adopt 
the  child  as  my  own.” 

“Are  you  a  married  man?” 

“Oh,  no.  I  am  just  of  age.” 

“Then  the  child  would  have  no  mother.” 

“That’s  so.  I  suppose  I  could  hire  one,”  and  he  looked  at 
the  widow  as  if  ho  half  expected  her  to  suggest  a  proper  one 
to  be  a  mother  to  the  child,  if  indeed  the  child  was  motherless. 

But  before  the  widow  could  say  anything  more  her  flfteen- 
year-old  son  dashed  into  the  room,  almost  out  of  breath  after 
running  up  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  cried  out: 

“Oh,  mother!  It  was  an  awful  fire,  and  lots  of  women  and 
children  were  burned  up,  and  Mark  Howland,  the  brave  fire¬ 
man,  was  burned  up,  too!  ” 

“Good  gracious!”  exclaimed  the  widow.  “Is  it  possible! 
And  ho  was  such  a  brave  young  fireman,  too.” 


“Did  you  hear  anybody  say  that  Mark  Howland  was  burned 
to  death?”  Mark  asked,  turning  to  the  lad. 

“Yes,  sir.  He  ran  into  the  burning  house  when  all  the 
other  firemen  hollered  at  him  to  come  back,  and  he  never 
came  out  any  more.  The  roof  and  walls  fell  in  and— of 
course  he  was  burned  up.  You  must  have  got  scorched,  too, 
mister.  ” 

“Yes,  I  was  in  a  pretty  hot  place  for  a  minute  or  two,  but 
I  am  all  right  now,  I  guess.” 

“He  rescued  this  child,  Harry,”  said  the  mother  to  her  son, 
“and  came  down  through  our  scuttle  with  it.  Do  you  know 
the  child?” 

Harry  went  forward  and  learned  over  the  sleeping  child.  x 

“Why,  yes,  mother!”  he  exclaimed.  “That  is  Mrs.  Sj^agutt’o  * 
baby.  They  say  she  and  her  husband  both  perished  in  the  fire. 
The  child’s  name  is  Lily.” 

The  mother’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  looked  down  at 
the  child. 

“Madam,  will  you  keep  the  child  at  my  expense  till  claimed 
by  her  relatives?”  Mark  asked,  making  an  effort  to  suppress 
his  emotion. 

“Yes,  sir,”  was  her  prompt  reply.  “I  already  feel  a  mother’s  . 
love  for  her.” 

“Of  course.  Any  true  woman  would.  I’ll  come  around 
and  see  you  in  a  day  or  two  when  I  have  had  my  hurts  at¬ 
tended  to.” 

“Good  gracious,  are  you  hurt,  too?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  1  am  burned  in  several  places,  but  I’ll  be 
all  right  in  a  day  or  two,”  and  he  started  to  leave,  when  she 
called  to  him: 

“Please  give  me  your  name  so  that  I  could  send  word  to  > 
you  about  the  child  if  necessary.” 

“My  name  is  Mark  Howdand,”  he  said. 

Both  mother  and  son  started. 

♦ 

They  stared  at  him  as  if  he  were  one  just  from  the  dead, 
but  in  another  moment  she  exclaimed: 

“Thank  goodness  you  have  escaped!” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “I  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  now’  I  must 
go  and  let  my  friends  know  that  I  am  alive,”  and  with  that 
he  bowed  himself  out  and  made  his  wray  Sown  the  four  flights 
of  stairs  to  the  street. 

_  \ 
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On  his  way  downstairs  Mark  asked  himself  the  question: 

“Where  was  the  Phantom  Fireman  to-night?  I  wras  in 
greater  peril  than  ever  before,  and  yet  I  saw  nothing  of  him. 

Is  he  leaving  me  to  look  out  for  myself?  I  would  not  have 
gone  in  there  had  I  not  thought  he  wnuld  have  been  there  to 
show  me  the  "way  out  again.  I  did  wrong  and  W’as  punished. 

I  won’t  run  such  a  risk  again.” 

Out  on  the  street  he  found  the  crow'd  dispersing,  and  people 
were  talking  of  the  fate  of  the  young  fireman  who  had  per¬ 
ished  in  the  flames.  Everybody  had  a  kind  word  for  him,  and 
he  felt  grateful  to  everybody. 

He  made  his  wray  toward  the  fire,  where  two  engines  were 
still  playing  on  the  embers.  Though  their  services  were  no 
longer  needed,  the  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  No.  4  re¬ 
mained  to  see  if  they  could  not  get  the  charred  remains  of 
their  beloved  foreman. 

They  had  heavy  hearts,  for  they  had  no  hope  that  he  had 
escaped  alive.  In  fact,  no  one  ever  believed  that  escape  was 
possible. 

Mark  hnd  his  trumpet  still  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

Placing  it  to  his  lips,  he  sung  out  with  startling  clearness: 

“Hook  and  Ladder  No.  4!” 

Every  man  of  them  knew  the  voice. 

They  sprang  forward  to  eouuect  with  the  truck,  looking  at 
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the  trumpeter  as  if  they  believed  him  to  be  the  ghost  of  their 
young  foreman. 

«  Mark  saw  what  ailed  them,  and  said: 

“We  are  all  right,  boys.  Back  to  your  quarters!” 

Then  they  burst  forth  in  the  wildest  cheering  ever  heard  in 
Groveton. 

They  crowded  around  him  and  caught  hold  of  him,  lifting 
him  on  their  shoulders  and  marching  off  down  the  street, 
yelling  and  shouting  like  men  gone  ma$L  with  joy. 

The  populace  followed,  and  in  five  minutes  a  thousand 
people  were  following  and  cheering. 

'  “Mark  Howland  is  safe!  Mark  Howland  is  safe!”  cried 
everybody,  and  but  few  people  in  the  town  failed  to  hear 
the  good  news  before  going  to  bed  that  night. 

After  marching  through  several  streets  with  him  on  their 
shoulders  the  firemen  made  their  way  to  their  headquarters, 
where  Mark  made  a  short  speech  to  them,  detailing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  escape  and  the  rescue  of  the  little  child. 

The  brave  firemen  said  that  if  the  child’s  parents  were  lost 
Jhey  would  make  her  the  daughter  of  the  company. 

The  excitement  over  the  narrow  escape  of  Mark  and  the 
little  babe  was  the  greatest  ever  known  among  the  firemen 
of  Groveton.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of  for  several  days, 
hnd  when  it  was  known  that  the  child’s  parents  had  perished 
in  the  flames  a  popular  subscription  was  at  once  started  for 
her  benefit. 

It  soon  swelled  into  the  thousands,  and  the  fun  was  placed 
in  the  bank  to  be  used  in  supporting  and  educating  Lily 
Sprague. 

The  company  adopted  her,  and  also  contributed  a  certain 
sum  of  money  each  month  to  be  expended  for  her  benefit. 

The  mayor  congratulated  Mark  on  his  escape,  and  started 
another  fund  to  buy  him  a  trumpet  made  of  solid  silver,  with 
his  name  and  record  engraved  on  it. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  Mark  when  he  called  on  the  Widow 
Hennessy  to  see  little  Lily,  who  had  ceased  to  grieve  for  her 
mother.  “ 

On  his  way  back  to  his  boarding  house  he  met  Bensoni,  the 
Italian  fruit  vender,  and  was  stopped  by  him. 

“Have  you  heard  anything  of  him?”  the  Italian  asked. 

“Nothing,”  replied  Mark,  “but  I  have  a,  man  at  work  who 
will  soon  let  me  hear  from  him,  I  hope.  You  must  know 
that  I  am  quite  as  anxious  to  hear  from  him  as  you  or  anyone 
else  could  be.” 

“Yes,  signor,  more  than  anyone  else,”  said  the  Italian.  “And 
yet  I  am  anxious  to  see  him,  too.” 

“What  for?” 

“I  am  charged  with  a  message  for  him  from  your  father.” 

Mark  started. 

He  did  not  know  that  before,  and  now  the  old  Italian  was 
more  of  a  mystery  than  ever  to  him. 

Ik  “You  can’t  tell  me  anything  more,  can  you?”  Mark  asked  of 
him. 

Bensoni  shook  his  head.  , 

^  “Well,  I’ll  know  all  when  I  find  my  uncle,  will  I?” 

“Yes,  all — everything,”  was  the  reply. 

“Then  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  be  content  with  that?” 

“Yes,  signor.” 

Mark  walked  away  more  mystified  than  ever  about  the 

Italian. 

But  he  was  more  than  ever  determined  to  find  out  something 
about  his  Uncle  Henry.  He  called  on  old  Ben  Wright’s  niece, 
and  asked  if  she  had  heard  from  her  uncle. 

“No,  sir,  not  a  word,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  that’s  strange;  he  has  been  gone  three  or  four 
weeks  now,  and  he  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  settled.” 
k  “Yes,  fcir,  and  I  don’t  know  what  to  make  of  it.  He  promised 
write  to  me  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  his  new  home.” 


“Well,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  Mr.  Dennison  and  ask  him 
for  the  address,  if  you  have  no  objections.” 

“I  have  none  now,  after  so  long  a  silence  on  Uncle  Ben’s 
part,”  she  replied. 

“Then  I’ll  see  him  to-morrow,”  said  Mark,  as  he  rose  to 
leave. 

“Will  you  send  me  the  address  as  soon  as  you  get  it?”  the 
lady  asked. 

“Yes,  of  course.” 

He  went  away,  and  the  next  day  at  noon  called  at  the  office 
of  Mr.  Dennison,  who  received  him  with  a  very  pleasant 
greeting. 

“Mr.  Dennison,”  he  said,  “you  have  been  very  kind  to  an 
old  friend  of  my  father — a  Mr.  Wright,  and  his  niece  here  in 
Groveton  tells  me  that  you  have  gfven  him  a  home  in  New 
York  City.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  his  address,  as 
his  niece  has  not  heard  from  him  since  he  left  her  house?” 

At  the  first  mention  of  the  old  ex-fireman’s  name  Mr. 
Dennispn  seemed  to  be  very  much  disturbed,  but  he  was  him¬ 
self  again  ere  Mark  had  finished  speaking. 

He  took  a  bundle  of  letters  from  his  pocket  and  began 
fumbling  them. 

“I’ve  got  his  address  somewhere,”  he  said. 

Mark  sat  down  and  waited  for  him  to  find  it. 

But  after  looking  over  the  package  of  letters  for  some  time, 
the  manufacturer  said: 

“I  thought  I  had  it  here  somewhere — a  letter  from  the 
manager  of  the  home.  I  think  the  name  of  it  is  the  Old 
Fireman’s  Home,  or  something  like  that.  I’ll  send  it  to  you 
if  I  can  find  it.  If  I  can’t,  a  letter  to  him,  addressed  to  the 
care  of  the  home,  will  reach  him.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  Mark,  rising  to  retire. 

“I  say.  Howland,”  called  Mr.  Dennison,  “I  would  like  to 
have  a  talk  with  you  on  business.  How  would  you  like  to  be 
foreman  or  superintendent  of  a  machine  shop  out  in  Cali¬ 
fornia?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  go  to  California,  sir,”  he  replied. 

“Why  not?” 

“Because  I  am  attached  to  Groveton  and  don’t  wish  to  leave 
it.” 

“That  is  foolish.  You  could  soon  make  a  fortune  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  ” 

“Perhaps  I  could,  but  I  hope  to  do  that  right  here  in  Grove¬ 
ton.” 

-X 

“You’ll  find  that  very  slow  work.  I’ve  been  here  a  long 
time.  ” 

“Still  you  have  made  a  big  fortune  here,  Mr.  Dennison,” 
replied  Mark. 

“But  I  brought  quite  a  fortune  with  me  to  start  with.  Had 
I  been  penniless  I  would  not  have  been  much  better  off  to-day. 
In  this  part  of  the  world  it  takes  money  to  make  money.” 

“That  is  true  the  world  over,  sir,  although  some  parts  of  the 
country  may  be  better  than  others.  ” 

“Yes,  and  just  now  the  machine  shop  is  a  gold  mine  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,”  remarked  Mr.  Dennison.  “I  am  going  to  start  one 
there  if  I  can  get  a  good  man  to  take  charge  of  it  for  me.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  take  hold  and  push  it  through.  It 
would  make  your  fortune  and  mine,  too,  in  a  very  few  years.  ” 

“Well,  I’ll  think  about  it.  I  am  not  anxious  fco  leave  Grove¬ 
ton,  though.” 

“Make  up  your  mind  very  soon,  for  I  wish  to  get  it  going  as 
soon  as  possible,”  said  Mr.  Dennison,  as  Mark  bowed  himself 
out  of  the  office. 

“I  don’t  care  to  go  to  California,”  said  Mark,  as  he  returned 
to  the  shop.  ”1  have  friends  here  who  are  friends  indeed,  and 
I  would  rather  live  and  die  in  their  midst  than  go  among  stran¬ 
gers  and  make  new  ones.”  _ _ 
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He  went  to  work  and  kept  at  it  till  the  hour  for  striking  off 
c&rno* 

Then  he  ceased  work  and  prepared  to  leave  the  shop  with 
one  of  the  workmen,  who  was  also  one  of  the  members  of  Hook 
and  Ladder  No.  4. 

He  was  walking  up  the  street  conversing  with  his  companion, 
when  he  saw  Bensoni  running  toward  him  at  the  top  of  his 
speed.  The  Italian  was  so  greatly  excited  that  he  was  wild- 
eyed  and  incoherent. 

“Signor  Howland!”  he  hoarsely  cried, “  I  have  seen  him— I 

have  seen  him!  ” 

“Seen  who?”  Mark  demanded. 

“Your  uncle!” 

_  A 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  ATTACK. 

The  words  of  the  old  fruit  vender  had  a  wonderful  effect 
on  Mark  Howland,  for  he  started  as  though  a  hornet  had 
stung  him. 

He  sprang  at  the  Italian  and,  grasping  his  arm;  hurriedly 

asked:  -v 

“When— where?  Speak,  man!  ” 

“At  the  depot  I  saw  him  in  the  crowd.  I  tried  to  get  at 
him,  hut  somebody  knocked  me  down,  and  when  I  got  on  my 
feet  again  he  was  gone.” 

“Was  he  on  the  train?” 

“No— he  was  on  the  platform  among  the  crowd  of  passengers 

when  I  saw  him.” 

“Then  he  has  been  in  Groveton.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  and  the  Italian  shook  his  head. 

“Are  you  sure  it  was  he?” 

“Yes,  signor,  as  sure  as  I  am  that  I  am  talking  to  you  now. 
He  is  older  than  when  I  last  saw  him,  and  very  gray,  but  I 
knew  him  at  a  glance,  and  tried  to  get  at  him.  But  I  ran 
against  some  of  the  passengers,  and  one  of  them  knocked  me 
doWn  and  the  others  kicked  me  and  hustled  me  out  of  the 
crowd.  The  train  moved  off  and  the  crowd  dispersed.” 

“Then  he  is  going  to  New  York?” 

“It  was  on  the  New  York  train.” 

Mark  excused  himself  to  his  companion  and  walked  away 
with  the  Italian,  to  whom  he  said: 

“I  am  going  to  take  the  next  train  to  the  city.  Do  you  want 
to  go  with  me?” 

“Yes,  signor.” 

“Well,  come  down  to  the  depot  when  the  midnight  train 
comes  in,  and  I’ll  meet  you  there.” 

“Thanks,  signor,  but  I  have  very  little  money.” 

“I’ll  have  enough  for  both,”  said  Mark,  and  then  they 
separated. 

Mark  made  haste  to  get  home  and  let  his  landlady  know  that 
he  was  going  to  the  city. 

At  the  proper  time  he  met  Bensoni  at  the  depot,  and  both 
boarded  the  train.  They  traveled  all  night,  and  reached  the 
city  a  little  before  noon  the  next  day. 

On  reaching  the  city  they  at  once  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
registers  of  all  the  hotels  they  could  find,  but  did  not  meet 
with  any  clew  that  gave  them  any  encouragement. 

[n  the  evening  they  decided  to. enlist  a  good  detective  into 
the  service,  and  give  him  a  good  description  of  the  man  they 
wanted  to  find. 

Such  an  officer  was  found,  and  to  him  Bensoni  described  Mr. 
Henry  Howland,  as  ho  saw  him  the  evening  before  at  the  depot 
in  Groveton. 

Two  hours  later  the  detective  arrested  a  man  who  was  pretty 
much  like  the  description  given  of  Howland,  but  the  Italiau 
shook  his  head  when  he  saw  him. 

“He  is  not  the  man  we  want,"  said  Mark.  “Try  again.’ 

In  the  evening,  M«rk  tef,  tji0  Italian  at  a  Bmall  hotel,  and 


repaired  to  the  humble  home  of  old  Aunt  Edith  Warner,  the 
good  old  soul  who  had  been  a  mother  to  him. 

The  old  lady  was  not  only  surprised  but  overjoyed  to  see 
him,  and  gave  him  the  welcome  he  had  a  right  to  expect  at  hei 
hands. 

“I  am  in  the  city  looking  for  Uncle  Henry,  Aunt  Edith,”  he 
said  to  her  by  way  of  explanation  as  soon  as  he  was  seatea 

in  her  cozy  little  sitting-room.  , 

“Why,  is  he  in  the  ci^y?  Havo  you  heard  of  him?”  she  asked, 

greatly  excited. 

“Yes — at  least  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  here  on  a 

i  / 

visit.  ” 

“Oh,  if  I  could  just  lay  eyes  on  him  once,”  she  exclaimed. 
“I’d  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.  How  did  you  know  he  was 
here?” 

“A  man  who  knows  him  by  sight  saw  him  in  the  crowd  at 
the  deport;  in  Groveton,  as  the  New  York  train  stopped  there  a 
moment  or  two  yesterday  evening.  That’s  how  I  found  it  out. 

I  have  been  searching  all  the  hotels  in  the  city,  and  now  have 
a  good  detective  at  work  hunting  for  him.” 

“Oh,  I  do  hope  you  may  find  him,”  said  the  old  lady. 

“So  do  I,”  said  Mark,  “though  I  have  no  claim  on  him  that 
I  know  of.  I  am  able  to  take  care  of  myself  and  don’t  ask  any 
odds  of  him  or  anyone  else.” 

“But  I  have  a  claim  against  him,”  said  the  old  lady,  “and  if 
I  get  a  chance  at  him  I’ll  make  things  very  warm  for  him.” 

Mark  went  to  bed,  promising  the  old  lady  to  let  her  know 
if  he  succeeded  in  finding  him  the  next  day. 

He  was  out  early  the  next  morning,  and  paid  a  visit  to  tht/1 
detective  whom  he  had  employed. 

The  latter  told  him  that  he  had  found  no  clew  to  the  man 

as  yet,  saying: 

“He  may  have  stopped  at  some  private  house  with  friends, 
hence  we  may  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  finding  him. 

Two  more  days  were  spent,  and  as  Mark  wras  paying  the  de¬ 
tective  ten  dollars  a  day  for  his  services,  he  had  to  stop. 

“I’ll  give  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  information  as 
to  his  whereabouts,”  he  said  to  the  detective,  "but  nothing  ifj 
you  cannot  find  him.” 

“Well,  I’ll  keep  on  at  work,”  was  the  reply,  “and  see  if  I 
can’t  scoop  that  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.” 

“You  can  have  your  money  as  soon  as  you  earn  it,”  said’ 
Mark,  as  he  paid  him  for  the  work  already  done. 

He  then  sought  out  the  hotel  where  he  had  left  Bensoni,  and 
found  him  waiting  for  him. 

“We  must  go  back  to  Groveton,”  he  said  to  the  Italian,  as 
soon  as  they  were  alone.  “I  have  left  a  detective  to  keep 
up  the  search.” 

“Signor,  we  must  find  him,”  said  Bensoni;  with  just  a  tinge 
of  desperation  in  his  tones. 

“Yes,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  the  detective  on  the  watch  for 
him  as  long  as  I  can  find  the  money  with  which  to  pay  him. 
But  I  must  go  back  to  Groveton  and  go  to  work,  or  I  may  lose 
my  place  there.” 

Bensoni  could  not  object,  and  so  they  both  took  a  train  for' 
home,  where  they  arrived  in  due  time. 

Mark  lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to  the  shop,  and  Bensoni 
went  to  selling  fruit  again. 

Two  days  after  their  return  to  Groveton  Bensoni  was  attack¬ 
ed  by  an  unknown  man,  who  stabbed  him  several  times  with 
deadly  ferocity. 

The  Italian  was  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  hospital,  when' 
his  wounds  were  pronounced  very  dangerous. 

Mark  went  to  see  him,  but  the  poor  fellow  was  too  far  gonti 
at  the  time  to  know  him.  He  came  away  wondering  wh>  the 
Italian  had  been  attacked. 

“He  is  an  inoffensive  sort  of  n  man,”  he  said  as  he  walk'd, 
down  the  street.  “Ho  has  made  no  enemies  here.  1  am  sues 
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The  same  motive  that  prompted  the  attacks  on  me  caused  this 
attack  on  him,  though  I  don’t  know  why.  It  is  a  strange  mud¬ 
dle,  to  say  the  least.” 

Mark  thought  over  the  case  till  his  head  felt  dizzy,  and  still 
he  could  not  untangle  the  mystery  of  the  case. 

“If  Bensoni  dies  I’ll  never  get  at  the  secret  of  my  father’s 
fate,”  he  thought.  “So  I  am  going  to  watch  over  him  and  keep 
the  doctors  on  the  go  all  the  time.  He  is  pretty  badly  hurt, 
and  it  looks  as  if  he  could  not  pull  through.” 

But  the  old  fruit  vender  was  a  tough  man.  He  had  a  strong 
constitution,  and,  naturally,  good  health,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  doctors  began  to  express  favorable  opinions  of  his  case. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  vBensoni  said  that  he  did  not  know 
who  his  assailant  was — that  he  did  not  see  him,  and  could  not 
identify  him. 

It  was  so  much  like  the  attack  made  on  Jack  Willoughby, 
when  Mark  Howland  believed  it  was  intended  for  him,  that 
public  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  the  police  urged  to  ex¬ 
haust  every  means  in  their  power  to  ferret  out  the  villains. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  VISIT — AND  TRAP. 

A  few  days  after  the  deadly  attack  on  the  Italian  Mark  How¬ 
land  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Dennison,  to  the  effect  that 
he  wanted  to  see  him  at  his  house  that  evening  on  particular 
business. 

Of  course  Mark  went. 

He  was  resolved,  however,  not  to  let  the  rich  manufacturer 
tempt  him  to  leave  Groveton. 

“He  wants  me  to  go  to  California  for  him,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  as  he  strolled  out  toward  the  home  of  the  rich  man.  “I 
have  better  friends  here  in  Groveton  than  I  may  be  able  to 
find  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  I  am  going  to  stay  right 
here.  ” 

He  reached  the  house,  rang  the  door  bell,  and  was  admitted 
into  a  richly-furnished  sitting  room,  where  Mr.  Dennison  soon 
joined  him. 

“You  are  kind  to  call  so  promptly,  Mr.  Howland,”  said  Mr. 
Dennison,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  young  visitor. 

“You  were  kind  to  send  for  me,”  returned  Mark.  “It  was  my 
duty  to  call  as  soon  as  I  could,  which  I  have  done.” 

Mr.  Dennison  was  dressed  in  a  smoking  cap  and  wrapper. 

“I  have  been  indulging  in  a  fine  Havana  cigar,”  he  said.  “I 
am  sure  you  would  enjoy  one,”  apd  he  extended  a  couple  to¬ 
ward  the  young  visitor. 

Mark  took  one,  lit  it,  and  then  leaned  back  to  enjoy  the 
fragrant  weed.  It  was  indeed  a  fine  cigar,  and  he  asked  him¬ 
self  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  reputation  of  the 
old  man  as  a  stingy  individual  was  not  undeserved. 

Mr.  Dennison  seated  himself  near  him,  and  remarked: 

“You  were  in  New  York  the  other  day,  were  you  not?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  ran  over  to  the  city  for  a  day  or  two  on  im¬ 
portant  business.” 

“Have  you  given  my  proposition  about  business  in  California 
any  consideration?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  considered  it  for  some  time,  and  then  decided 
that  I  did  not  want  to  go  out  there.” 

“Well,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  that.  I  had  counted  on  being 
able  to  induce  you  to  go,  and  am  willing  to  pay  you  a  salary 
that  would  put  you  at  the  head  of  the  concern.” 

“I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  live  anywhere  else  but  in 
Groveton,  Mr.  Dennison.  I  have  so  many  warm  friends  here, 
that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  leave  them.” 

“Then  I  shall  have  to  give  up  all  hope  in  that  direction,”  re¬ 
marked  the  old  man. 

“Yes,  sir,  for  I  really  cannot  go,”  replied  Mark. 

“But  can’t  I  induce 'you  to  go  out-there  and  give  the  shop  a 


start,  place  a  good  man  in  charge,  and  then  come'back?  That 
would  not  take  many  weeks  of  yoilr  time.” 

“Well,  I’ll  have  to  think  about  that,  and  it  will  largely  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  my  present  employer  could  spare  me  from 
his  shop.  You  see,  I  am  thinking  of  his  interest  as  well  as 
my  own.” 

“Yes,  yes,  that’s  right  and  proper.  I  am  sure  you  would 
guard  my  interest  well,  and  that  is  why  I  am  anxious  to  have 
you  go  out  there  and  make  this  investment  for  me.  I  am  too 
old  to  make  such  a  long  trip,  >you  know.” 

“It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Dennison,”  said  Mark,  “that  were  I  as 
old  as  you  are,  and  with  the  wealth  you  have.  I’d  sell  out 
everything,  put  my  money  in  bank,  and  retire  from  business. 
A  man  at  your  age  ought  to  have  rest.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

“Which  shows  that  you  do  not  understand  some  things,”  he 
said.  “Were  I  to  stop  now  I’d  rust,  and  in  a  year  or  so  die. 
Old  as  I  ^m,  I  don’t  want  to  die  just  yet.  Besides,  I  am  not  as 
old  as  I  seem  by  several  years.” 

“I  didn’t  know  that,”  said  Mark. 

“Yes,  people  think  me  much  older  than  I  am,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  my  age,  because  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should.” 

“Of  course  not.  I  am  glad  to  l^now  that  you  have  a  chance 
of  living  longer  than  your  friends  think  you  may.” 

“I  come  of  a  long-lived  race,”  said  the  manufacturer,  “and  as 
I  have  taken  good  care  of  myself,  I  have  the  right  to  expect  to 
live  at  least  thirty  years  longer.” 

“I  am  sure  that  I  hope  you  may,  sir,”  remarked  the  young 
fireman. 

“Thanks,”  said  the  host. 

Just  then  a  servant  came  in  with  a  waiter,  on  which  was  a 
bottle  and  two  glasses. 

“I  have  some  fine  old  wine,”  Mr.  Dennison  added,  as  he 
took  up  the  bottle  and  a  glass  and  passed  both  to  Mark.  “Try 
some  of  it.” 

“I  seldom  drink  any  kind  of  stimulants,  Mr.  Dennison,”  Mark 
replied,  “but  will  taste  a  little  of  it,”  and  he  poured  out  about 
a  tablespoonful  into  his  glass. 

“It  is  a  very  mild  wine.  A  pint  of  it  would  not  stimulate  one 
as  much  as  a  spoonful  of  brandy  would,”  and  he  took  the  bottle 
and  filled  Mark’s  glass  with  wine,  after  which  he  filled  his  own. 

Mark  drank  about  half  of  his  glass,  whilst  the  old  man 
merely  tasted  his,  so  busy  did  he  seem  to  be  with  talking. 
Mark  liked  the  flavor  of  the  mild  wine,  and  soon  finished  his 
glass. 

“Have  another  glass,”  said  Mr.  Dennison,  offering  the  bottle 
again. 

“Not  any  more,  thanks,”  said  Mark,  placing  the  glass  back 
on  the  table.  “I  don’t  think  I  should  have  taken  so  much,  but 
it  is  so  delicious  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation.” 

“I  never  knew  it  to  hurt  anyone,”  said  the  host.  “I  often 
drink  a  half  bottle  in  an  evening.” 

They  then  talked  of  various  subjects  for  nearly  an  hour,  by 
which  time  Mark  felt  himself  becoming  very  drowsy— so  much 
so  that  it  was  only  by  a  determined  exertion  of  the  will  power 
that  he  could  keep  his  eyes  open. 

“Your  wine  has  made  me  very  drowsy,”  he  remarked  to  his 
host. 

“It  is  a  soother— which  is  why  I  like  to  take  a  glass  of  it 
before  going  to  bed.” 

“If  I  were  in  my  room  now  I  could  sleep  well.” 

“Take  a  nap  where  you  are,”  said  the  host.  “It  will  pass  off 
in  a  half  hour,  and  then  you  will  wake  up  very  much  refresh¬ 
ed.” 

Mark  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

1-Ie  leaned  back  in  the  easy-cliair  and  gave  way  to  the  de¬ 
licious  languor  which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  him. 
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Fanciful  memories  flitted  through  his  mind,  and  many  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  childhood  came  up  before  him.  Then  he  heard 
strains  of  delightful  music,  sweeter  than  any  he  had  ever  heard 
before,  and  he  thought  that  life  was  one  continuous  scene  of 
beauty  and  pleasure.  By  and  by  he  drifted  into  oblivion  and 
knew  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  ESCAPE  AXD  ARREST. 

When  he  came  to  Mark  found  himself  lying  under  a 
pile  of  rubbish  in  a  dark  room.  He  supposed  it  was  a  room,  as 
he  could  not  imagine  any  night  so  dark  as  it  was  around  him. 

He  pushed  the  rubbish  aside,  and  threw  out  his  arms  to  find 
that  he  was  between  two  brick  walls,  and  that  the  walls  were 
not  more  than  twro  feet  apart. 

“Where  am  I?”  he  asked,  as  he  felt  the  walls  still  more  min¬ 
utely.  “This  is  a  strange  place  to  be  in.  How  did  I  get  here, 
I  wronder?  I  remember  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with  Mr.  Den¬ 
nison,  and  hearing  some  delightful  music,  and  beyond  that  I 
can’t  recollect  anything  more.  Did  I  leave  the  house  and  try 
to  get  home  by  myself?  How  strange  it  is  that  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  anything.  But  where  am  I  now?” 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  felt  along  the  wall  to  find  that  he 
was  in  a  small  space  of  about  six  feet  by  two,  with  neither  door 
nor  window  to  it. 

The  air,  too,  was  close — very  close,  and  he  felt  that  a  few 
hours  longer  there  would  suffocate  him. 

“Goodness!  ”  he  gasped.  “I  am  in  a  living  tomb  somewhere, 
and  if  I  can’t  get  out  I  am  as  good  as  dead  and  buried.  Never 
mind  how  I  got  here.  The  question  is  how  can  I  get  out?” 

He  again  felt  along  the  walls,  and  could  find  nothing  to  give 
him  any  hope  of  escape. 

“I  am  doomed!  ”  he  groaned.  “I  can’t  get  out  of  this  living 
tomb!”  0 

He  tried  to  push  the  walls  apart  by  bracing  against  one 
with  his  knees  and  pressing  his  back  against  the  other. 

He  might  as  well  have  tried  to  move  the  earth.  Nothing 
^gave  way  but  his  strength. 

At  last,  in  a  sort  of  quiet  despair,  he  thrust  both  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  leaned  against  the  wall. 

An  exclamation  of  joy  burst  from  his  lips! 

His  right  hand  had  touched  his  pocketknife! 

He  had  recently  bought  a  rather  large,  strong  one — in  view 
of  his  recent  experiences — as  a  sort  of  defensive  weapon. 

The  knife  was  out  and  opened  in  a  moment,  and  the  work  of 
digging  out  a  brick  in  the  wall  began. 

He  began  by  digging  out  the  mortar  around  one  brick. 

The  work  was  slow,  but  he  knew  that  he  could  get  through  if 
the  air  in  the  place  would  last  him  long  enough.  That  was  the 
question — the  question  of  life  and  death  with  him. 

It  was  already  growing  close  and  stifling,  and  another  hour 
would  see  it  almost  unendurable. 

Pick,  pick,  pick! 

He  was  nervous  and  yet  patient. 

His  salvation  depended  on  his  being  able  to  get  a  breathing 
hole  through  that  wall,  ere  the  air  in  the  room  gave  out. 

Could  he  do  it?  That  was  the  question. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  first  brick  was  removed.  He  knew 
not  how  long  it  took  him  to  remove  it.  It  seemed  like  an  age 
to  him. 

Then  came  the  attack  on  the  next  one,  and  there  he  found 
tho  work  very  difficult,  for  in  building  houses  the  bricks  are 
laid  so  as  to  lap  each  other,  and  thus  strengthen  the  wall. 

Then  the  hole  was  not  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  get 
his  hand  in  so  as  to  work  freely. 

In  his  desperation  he  attacked  the  brick  above  It  and  soon 
tore  It  awny. 


That  gave  him  more  room,  and  he  went  to  work  to  remove 
the  middle  brick. 

In  the  meantime  he  found  himself  growing  weaker  for  want 
of  air.  He  breathed  like  a  man  struggling  against  strangula¬ 
tion.  Great  drops  of  perspiration  poured  down  his  face,  and  he 
felt  his  clothes  clinging  to  him,  made  wet  by  the  moisture  from 
his  body. 

“Oh,  for  another  hour  of  time!”  he  groaned.  “But  I  can’t 
hold  out  ten  minutes  longer  in  this  close  atmosphere.” 

“Oh,  how  desperately  he  picked  around  the  next  brick.  His 
breathing  was  so  loud  that  he  believed  he  was  yelling. 

Suddenly  the  second  brick  loosened.  He  seized  and  tore  it 
away.  Then  he  began  on  the  third  one. 

As  he  knocked  on  it  he  thought  it  sounded  as  if  there  was 
nothing  beyond  it. 

That  encouraged  him. 

He  struck  savagely  at  it,  like  a  man  striking  for  life. 

“Oh,  for  one  breath  of  air!”  he  cried  out  as  he  reeled  back 
j  against  the  opposite  wall. 

His  breast  heaved,  and  he  gasped  as  if  in  the  last  throes 
of  death. 

Suddenly  he  roused  up  and  made  a  desperate  lunge  with  tho 
'  knife  at  the  farther  side  of  the  hole. 

Something  gave  way. 

The  brick  dropped  out  and  the  cold  air  rushed  into  his  face! 

He  stuck  his  face  into  the  hole  and  took  in  great  draughts 
of  fresh  air. 

“Thank  goodness!”  he  murmured,  as  he  inhaled  the  fresh 
night  air. 

When  he  had  regained  his  strength  he  decided  to  remove 
bricks  enough  to  enable  him  to  get  through. 

It  was  still  night,  for  he  could  see  the  stars  through  the 
hole  he  had  made  in  the  wall. 

The  work  was  Comparatively  easy  for  him  now.  He  made  a 
hole  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  crawl  through. 

It  was  just  four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  when  he  had 
crawled  through  he  found  that  the  house  was  an  extension  of 
the  residence  of  James  Dennison,  the  rich  manufacturer. 

“Goodness  gracious!”  he  gasped,  as  he  made  the  discovery. 
“What  does  it  mean?  Is  he  my  enemy?  Does  he  know’  of 
this?  Did  he  have  me  walled  up  in  that  place?  Why  did  he 
do  it?  What  have  I  done?  This  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of,  and  if  I  had  not  worked  so  hard  and  came  so  near 
dying  for  want  of  air,  I  wrould  say  that  I  had  been  dreaming. 
But  I  am  not  dreaming.  I  am  wide-awrake  and  terribly  used 
up.” 

“Ah,  I  have  caught  you,  have  I!  Surrender,  or  I’ll  fire!" 

A  policeman  -was  behind  him  with  a  cocked  revolver  at  his 
head. 

“Hello!  I  am  glad  you  are  here,”  said  Mark.  “I  want  you 
to  look  into  this  thing.  There’s  been  a  terrible  crime  commit¬ 
ted  here.” 

“Yes,  and  I  have  got  the  criminal,”  remarked  the  officer,  at 
the  same  time  clapping  a  pair  of  steel  bracelets  on  the  w  rists 
of  the  young  fireman. 

Mark  was  so  utterly  dumfounded  that  he  could  not  speak 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

“What’s  the  matter  out  there?”  cried  a  voice  from  a  window- 
above  their  heads. 

“I’m  an  officer,”  said  the  policeman,  “and  I’ve  caught  a  bur¬ 
glar  who  has  been  Irying  to  break  into  your  house." 

“Mercy  on  me!”  gasped  the  voice,  as  the  window  was  slam¬ 
med  down. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Dennison  himself  appeared 

It  was  just  a  little  before  daybreak. 

"Mr.  Dennison,"  said  Mark,  ‘‘you  can  explain  this  thing  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  cnu,  for  you  kuow  that  1  am  not  a  burular  " 
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“Goodness  gracious!”  gasped  the  rich  man.  “It  is  Mark 
Howland,  the  fireman!” 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from  the  officer’s  lips. 

,  “Mark  Howland  a  burglar!”  he  gasped. 

“Mr.  Dennison  kno\ta  that  I  am  not,”  said  Mark. 

“I  found  him  picking  a  hole  through  the  wall  here,  sir,’- 
said  the  officer,  as  he  turned  the  rays  of  his  dark  lantern  on 
'the  hole  in  the  wall  through  which  Mark  had  just  emerged. 

Mr.  Dennison  looked  at  the  hole  in  silence  for  a  moment, 
'  and  exclaimed: 

“Yes,  it’s  a  burglary!  I  did  not  think  that  of  you,  Mr.  How¬ 
land!  ” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  PERIL  OF  THE  YOUNG  FIREMAN. 

Mr.  Dennison’s  words  so  astonished  Mark  that  he  was 
speechless. 

•  “Come  along,  sir,”  said  the  officer.  “You  are  caught  dead 
to  rights,”  and  he  pulled  him  around  in  a  savage  sort  of  way 
as  he  spoke.  “Mr.  Dennison,  you  will  please  come  up  and 
make  the  charge  against  him  at  ten  o’clock  to-day.” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  and  the  rich  man  slipped  a  roll  of  bills 
in  the  officer’s  hands  as  he  spoke. 

The  officer  led  him  to  the  station,  and  there  astonished  the 

*  police  with  his  story  of  the  attempted  burglary. 

They  could  hardly  believe  it,  and  yet  Mark’s  hands,  clothes 
and  the  knife  corroborated  the  charge. 

“I  cut  the  hole,”  Mark  said,  “but  it  was  to  get  out — not  in. 
I  went  there  on  his  invitation  last  night,  and  drank  a  glass 
.of  wine  with  him.  The  wine  was  drugged,  for  I  soon  fell 
asleep  in  a  chair.  When  I  came  to  I  was  in  a  room  with 
neither  door  nor  window — nothing  but  four  rough,  brick  walls. 
I  drew  my  knife  and  went  to  work  to  cut  my  way  out,  and 
when  I  did  get  out  the  officer  arrested  me.” 

“Why,  he  confessed  his  crime  to  me,”  said  the  officer,  “and 
tried  to  bribe  me  to  let  him  go.” 

Mark  was  dumfounded. 

He  was  speechless  with  amazemment. 

He  was  thrust  into  a  cell  and  locked  up. 

*  The  news  spread  that  the  famous  young  fireman  had  been 
arrested  in  the  act  of  committing  a  burglary  at  the  residence  of 

- -James  Dennison,  the  rich  manufacturer. 

,  The  fireman  all  over  the  city  protested  that  they  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it,  and  flocked  to  the  station  house  by  dozens  and  scores 
to  hear  his  story. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  see  him,  and  a  lawyer  was  sent  in 
to  have  a  talk  with  him.  Mark  told  his  story,  and  the 
lawyer  came  out  and  told  it  to  the  firemen. 

“We  believe  Howland!  ”  they  exclaimed,  and  about  twenty  of 
them  went  to  the  house  of  Dennison  to  make  investigation. 

They  found  the  police  in  charge,  and  were  refused  admit¬ 
tance. 

“We  are  going  to  see  for  ourselves,”  and  the  firemen  made 

I  a  rush,  overpowered  and  disarmed  the  two  officers,  captured 
Mr.  Dennison,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  investigations. 

They  found  that  Mark  had  been  walled  up  in  a  small  space 
of  two  feet  by  six,  and  that  the  hole  had  been  cut  from  the 
inside  as  he  said — that  the  walls  had  been  made  several  weeks 
before  with  a  trapdoor  at  the  top  of  it — which  was  concealed 
by  a  heavy  carpet  on  the  second  floor. 

They  then  released  the  officers  and  went  away. 

All  sorts  of  stories  were  afloat,  and  many  firemen  were 
around  inflaming  the  hate  of  the  working  people  against  the 
rich  manufacturer. 

Mark  remained  in  the  cell  till  about  noon,  when  he  was 

Caken  before  the  court. 

The  officer  who  arrested  him  told  the  judge  that  he  had 
aught  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of  cutting  the  hole  in  the  wall. 


and  that  on  being  arrested  he  confessed  his  crime  and  offered 
to  bribe  him  to  let  him  go. 

“It’s  a  lie!”  exclaimed  Mark,  indignantly,  his  eyes  blazing. 

“You  must  not  use  such  language  as  that  in  this  court,” 
said  the  judge,  rebuking  him. 

“I  beg  pardon,  judge,”  replied  Mark.  “I  didn’t  mean  to,  but 
my  indignation  was  too  great  for  me.  I  have  twenty  witnesses 
here  who  will  swear  that  they  have  seen  that  hole  in  the 
wall,  and  that  it  was  cut  from  the  inside.  I  cut  it  there  myself 
from  the  inside.  I  had  been  drugged  and  cast  into  a  dungeon 
which  was  walled  up  all  around  me,  and  I  cut  my  way  out  with 
a  pocketknife.  ” 

“Who  put  you  in  there?” 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.  Neither  do  I  know  who  knocked  me 
senseless  one  night,  put  me  in  a  bag  and  threw  me  into  the 
river.  I  went  to  Mr.  Dennison’s  house  on  his  invitation,  smok¬ 
ed  a  cigar  with  him,  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine.  The  wine  was 
drugged,  for  I  knew  nothing  more  till  I  wroke  up  and  found 
myself  in  that  narrow  cell.” 

“I  shall  bind  you  over  to  appear  w7hen  wanted,”  said  the 
judge,  and  he  named  a  certain  sum  as  bail. 

A  dozen  men  at  once  offered  to  go  on  his  bail  bond,  and  in 
another  hour  he  was  released  on  bail. 

The  firemen  took  him  on  their  shoulders  and  marched 
through  the  streets-  with  him  to  the  headquarters.  There  he 
made  a  speech  to  them,  and  told  his  story  with  more  detail 
than  he  did  in  court. 

Ere  the  sun  went  down  that  day  James  Dennison  wras  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  charge  of  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Mark  How¬ 
land,  and  the  officer  who  had  arrested  Mark  for  perjury. 

They  both  gave  bail  and  were  free  again  in  a  couple  of  hours. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  trials  Mark’s  friends  mustered  in 
force.  Old  Aunt  Edith  Warner  and  Joe  McGrath  came  on  from 
New  York,  and  the  firemen  of  Groveton  were  on  hand  to  a  man. 

Even  old  Bensoni,  the  Italian,  though  barely  able  to  move 
about,  was  at  the  courthouse  for  a  few  minutes,  to  look  on  and 
see  what  was  to  be  done. 

As  he  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the  audience  looking  around,  he 
suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet  and  glared  at  someone  inside  the 
bar  among  the  lawyers.  His  movements  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  people,  and  they  watched  him  as  he  passed 
into  the  inclosure  devoted  to  the  legal  fraternity  and  was 
halted  by  the  constable. 

“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Howland,”  he  said,  very  much  excited. 

“Mr.  Howland  is  busy  now,”  said  the  constable.  “He' can’t 
see  you  now.” 

“I  won’t  go  away  till - ” 

“Officer,  arrest  this  man  for  disturbing  the  court,”  said  the 
constable  to  a  policeman  at  the  door.  “I’ll  make  the  charge 
against  him.” 

“Come  on,  Italy,”  said  the  officer,  taking  him  by  the  arm. 
“I  know  you.  You  ought  to  be  in  the  hospital  yet.  Your 
wounds  can’t  be  healed  already.” 

“No — I  came  out  to-day  for  the  first  time.  Can  you  take  me 
back  to  the  hospital?  I  am  very  weak.” 

“Yes,  come  on,”  and  he  led  him  toward  the  hospital. 

“Do  you  know  who  the  tall,  gray-haired  man  is  who  sits 
near  the  big  fat  lawyer?”  Bensoni  asked  of  a  man  who  came 
out  of  the  court  room  at  that  moment. 

“Yes — that’s  Mr.  Dennison,  the  man  who  is  prosecuting 
Howland.  ” 

“Are  you  sure?”  he  asked,  hoarsely,  clutching  the  man’s  arm. 

“Why,  yes.  I’ve  known  him  for  a  dozen  years  or  more. 
“Everybody  in  Groveton  knows  old  Jim  Dennison.  He’s  said 
to  be  the  meanest  of  men  to  his  employees.” 

“I  am  ready  to  go  with  you  now,”  said  Bensoni  to  the  officer. 

“Oh,  well,  go  on  back  to  the  hospital  by  yourself,  and  stay 
there  till  you  are  well  enough  to  leave  for  good.” 
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The  Italian  turned  away  and  slowly  walked  up  the  street, 
muttering  to  himself  all  the  way.- 

In  the  meantime,  when  the  case  of  Howland  was  called, 
Mark’s  lawyer  promptly  responded,  saying  he  was  ready  to 
proceed. 

But  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  in  the  courtroom,  Denni¬ 
son’s  lawyer  and  the  prosecuting  officer  asked  for  a  delay  of 
two  weeks.  Mark’s  counsel  opposed  it,  but  the  court  granted 
it,  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  very  much  disappointed. 

Mark  hastened  to  his  boarding  house  to  let  old  Aunt  Edith 
Warner  and  Uncle  Joe  McGrath  know  what  had  been  done  with 
the  case. 

Days  passed,  and  old  Bensoni  grew  stronger  every  day;  but 
it  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Dennison  never  left  his  house  now,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  attacked  by  the  friends  of 
Howland. 

People  who  had  business  with  him  had  to  call  at  his  house  to 
see  him,  and  quite  a  number  rang  h-is  door  bell  every  day. 

One  day  Bensoni,  the  Italian,  rang  his  bell,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  stalwart  man  who  had  been  hired  as  a  sort  of 
bodyguard  by  the  rich  manufacturer. 

“Come  in,”  said  the  man. 

Bensoni  stepped  inside. 

“Go  into  that  room  there,”  said  the  man,  pointing  to  a  small 
room  on  the  right,  a  sort  of  library. 

He  stepped  into  the  room  and  stood  looking  around  at  the 
evidence  of  wTealth  all  around  him. 

A  door  opened  and  Mr.  Dennison  entered  the  room.  Ben¬ 
soni  faced  him.  They  glared  at  each  other  with  hatred  blazing 
in  their  eyes. 

“We  meet  again,  Henry  Howland,”  said  Bensoni,  in  .a  cool, 
hard  tone  of  voice,  “after  many  years!” 

“Yes,  captain,”  was  the  reply,  “wre  meet  again,  and  for  the 
last  time.  I’ve  been  expecting  you  to  call.  Your  doom  is  sealed 
— you’ll  never  get  out  of  this  room  alive.” 

“Oh,  I  am  prepared  for  that,”  said  Bensoni — or  Randini — for 
that  was  his  real  name.  “I  did  not  trust  myself  in  your  power 
without  leaving  documents  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  deal 
with  you  as  you  deserve  if  I  fail  to  show  up  again.” 

Dennison  turned  pale  as  death,  and  sank  down  into  a  chair, 
his  eyes  almost  bursting  from  their  sockets,  as  he  glared  at  the 
Italian. 

“You  did  not  keep  faith  with  me,  Henry  Howland.  You 
closed  out  your  business,  sold  your  brother’s  property,  turned 
his  only  child  adrift  and  left  for  parts  unknown.  I  have  been 
searching  for  you  for  years,  and  now  we  meet  face  to  face. 
What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Is  my  brother — dead?”  the  other  asked,  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

“Yes — years  and  years  ago.” 

“Then  I  will  pay  you  what  I  agreed  to  pay.” 

“That  won’t  do — you  were  to  pay  me  in  one  year.  Seventeen 
years  have  passed.  You  owe  me  seventeen  times  ten  thousand 
dollars.” 

“I  am  not  worth  so  much.” 

“You  are  worth  a  million.  I  am  no  fool,  Henry  Howland. 
You  will  have  to  pay  me  $170,000,  or  I’ll  tell  your  nephew — 
Mark  Howland — the  whole  story.” 

“You  dare  not  do  it.” 

“You  think  so.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  why  I  am  not  afraid  to 
do  so.  Your  brother  saved  my  life  on  board  ship,  and  I  did  not 
do  as  I  had  agreed  to  do.  He  remained  on  board  till  we  were  I 
wrecked  on  an  island  in  the  South  Sea,  where  we  remained  for 
years  and  where  he  died  of  fever.  I  told  him  everything,  and 
he  wrote  out  a  list  of  his  property  and  made  a  will,  with 
five  witnesses — three  of  whom  yet  live.  The  man  whom  you 
hired  to  blow  up  the  ship  came  on  board  that  night  and  threw 
the  infernal  machine  overboard  and  sailed  with  me.  He  made 
a  confession,  too.  All  those  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  a  law¬ 


yer  in  this  town,  to  be  opened  and  read  if  I  fail  to  show  up  to¬ 
morrow.  ” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  RICH  MAN  AND  BENSONI. 

Henry  Howland  sat  there  in  front  of  the  Italian  like  a  man. 
who  had  suddenly  become  petrified. 

He  glared  at  his  visitor  with  a  sort  of  stony  stare,  and  didr 
t.ot  seem  to  have  any  life  in  him  even  to  blink  his  eyelids. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Italian  grinned  a  triumphant  grin, 
and  chuckled  in  the  most  aggravating  way  imaginable. 

“You  have  played  and  lost,  Henry  Howland,”  he  said.  “You 
will  recollect  that  I  told  you  on  that  night  when  you  brought 
your  brother  on  board  my  ship  that  if  you  undertook  to  play 
me  false  I  would  find  a  "way  to  make  you  pay  me.  You  see 
now  that  when  dealing  with  men  as  bad  as  yourself  it  is  be$t 
to  hold  faith  with  them.  Your  nephew  is  looking  for  you. 

He  does  not  know  that  you  are  his  uncle  yet,  but  he  will 
know  all  when  I  fail  to  turn  up  to-morrow,  and  then  you’ll 
have  music  all  around  you.  The  firemen  of  Groveton  will  rise ' 
up  and  tear  you  to  pieces.” 

“I  can’t  pay  you  so  much  money  now,”  said  the  other 
hoarsely,  “but  give  me  a  week  to  raise  it  on  property  and  • 
you  shall  have  it.” 

“Very  well.  I’ll  give  you  one  week.  Remember  that  I  want 
$170,000  in  one  week.” 

“Yes — you  shall  have  the  money;  I  can  easily  raise  it  if  I 
have  time.” 

“Of  course  you  can.” 

“What  will  you  do  then?” 

“Go  to  Italy  and  settle  down  in  my  native  place.” 

“Well,  come  back  in  a  week  and  you  shall  have  the  money." 

The  Italian  arose  and  left  the  house,  the  rich  man  seeing 
him  to  the  door  instead  of  the  servant. 

When  the  door  closed  behind  Bensoni  he  looked  back  at  the 
house  for  a  moment  or  two  and  muttered  to  himself: 

“He  has  had  his  day.  My  time  is  coming  now,”  and  with 
that  he  turned  and  wended  his  way  up  the  street. 

The  reflections  of  James  Dennison— or  Henry  Howland — 
were  bitter  indeed,  after  the  Italian  left  him  that  night.  He 
retired  to  his  private  apartment,  after  giving  orders  that  no> 
persons  were  to  be  admitted,  and  sat  down  to  think. 

He  sat  up  half  the  night  thinking.  Sleep  tempted  him  not 
and  when  he  retired  it  was  simply  to  rest — not  to  sleep. 

When  morning  came  a  burning  fever  had  possession  of  him, 
and  his  physician  was  sent  for,  who  came  and  prescribed 
medicine  and  perfect  rest  and  freedom  from  business  cares. 

It  was  soon  known  that  the  rich  manufacturer  was  very 
ill,  and  Mark  Howland  expressed  sympathy  for  him. 

He  grew  worse,  and  the  physician  excluded  visitors  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  house. 

Bensoni  heard  of  it,  and  wranted  to  see  him. 

“He  may  die,”  he  muttered,  “and  then  I  would  have  no 
show  for  my  money.  If  he  will  give  me  his  note  for  the 
amount  it  will  be  a  claim  against  his  estate,  which  would  be’ 
good  in  law.  What  a  fool  I  was  the  other  night.  He  would 
have  given  it  gladly.  I’ll  go  down  to  his  house  aud  send  mv 
name  in  to  him,  and  he  won’t  dare  refuse  to  see  me.  Let 
him  do  so  if  he  dares.” 

He  went  down  to  the  house  and  found  the  doorbell  discon¬ 
nected,  and  a  man  there  to  see  wiioever  called. 

“I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Dennison,”  he  said  to  the  man. 

“Mr.  Dennison  is  very  ill."  was  the  reply.  “His  physician 
has  prohibited  him  from  seeing  anyone." 

“If  you  will  take  my  nnme  iu  to  Mr.  Dennisou  he  will  not 
refuse  to  see  me.”  < 

“I  dare  not  to  that,  sir.  The  doctor  has  forbidden  me  tv' 
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so.  Mr.  Dennison  lias  nothing  to  do  with  anything  now  as 
long  as  he  is  in  the  doctor’s  hands.” 

,  Bensoni’s  eyes  flashed.  He  was  very  angry,  and  leaning 
over  toward  the  man,  said: 

“It  will  be  the  worse  for  you  if  your  master  learns  that  you 
turned  me  away  without  speaking  to  him  about  it.” 

’  “I  am  obeying  orders.  You  had  better  go  away  and  see 
the  doctor  at  his  office.” 

“But - ” 

“See  here  now — go  away,  or  it’ll  be  the  worse  for  you,”  said 
the  man,  in  low,  concentrated  tones.  “I  don’t  want  to  tell  you 
again,  either.” 

Bensoni  straightened  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
was  about  to  make  an  indignant  reply,  when  the  man  beck¬ 
oned  to  a  policeman  across  the  street,  who  promptly  came 
over  to  the  house. 

“Arrest  that  man — he  annoys  Mr.  Dennison.” 

The  officer  collared  him  and  led  him  away. 

-  i 

,  CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  BUSY  FRUIT  SELLER. 

The  officer  led  the  Italian  off  up  the  street. 

He  carried  him  to  the  station,  and  then  he  was  locked  up. 
The  next  day  Mark  saw  the  facts  in  the  papers. 

“Old  Bensoni  locked  up  for  calling  at  the  house  and  insist¬ 
ing  on  seeing  Dennison!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  can’t  understand 
it.  I’ll  do  down  and  see  him.” 

He  called  at  the  station  and  was  shown  into  the  cell  where 
^the  fruit  dealer  was. 

“Why,  how’s  this?”  he  asked. 

“I  am  locked  up  for  trying  to  see  Dennison  on  business.” 
“And  they  wouldn’t  let  you  see  him?” 

“No — the  fellow  wouldn’t  take  him  any  message  from  me.” 
“He  must  be  very  ill,  then.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.  He  owes  me  money.  I  have  no  show 
for  it  if  he  dies.  I  wanted  him  to  give  me  his  note  for  it.” 
Mark  was  astonished. 

'  He  did  not  dream  that  the  old  Italian  even  knew  the  rich 
manufacturer,  much  less  have  business  with  him. 

Howland  went  to  his  lawyer  and  told  him  of  the  case. 


“I’ll  represent  the  case  to  the  justice,”  said  the  lawyer, 
“and  he  will  be  discharged  with  a  reprimand,  I  guess,  as  he 
did  not  intend  to  do  wrong.” 

The  lawyer  went  to  the  police  justice,  and  represented  the 
case  to  the  court  in  such  a  way  that  the  prisoner  was  dis¬ 
charged  with  a  reprimand  and  a  warning  to  keep  away  from 
the  house  till  Dennison  was  able  to  attend  to  business. 


Bensoni  left  court  and  went  his  way,  not  even  stopping  to 
thank  Mark  or  the  lawyer. 

He  sought  out  the  minister  of  the  church  which  Dennison 
attended,  and  laid  the  case  before  him,  offering  a  large  sum  if 


rhe  would  call  and  get  him  to  sign  the  note. 


The  minister  refused  pointedly,  and  ordered  him  out  of  his 
Istudy. 

R  Bensoni  could  not  understand  how  some  men  could  refuse 
to  do  certain  things  for  pay. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  rich  manufacturer  grew  worse  in¬ 
stead  of  better. 

His  doctor  began  to  despair  of  being  able  to  get  him  on  his 
feet  again. 

One  day  the  patient  said  to  the  doctor: 

“Doctor,  I  think  I  am  going  to  die.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  asked. 

“Do  you  really  think  so?” 

“Yes,  I  do.” 

*  “Then  it  will  be  difficult  to  save  you,  for  unless  you  have 
aith  that  you  will  get  well,  medicine  can  do  you  but  little 
&,  But  aside  from  that,  the  chances  are  against  you.” 


L  fait! 

■ 


“I  know  that.  How  long  do  you  think  I  can  hold  out?” 

“Only  a  day  or  two  longer.” 

“Well,  I  want  you  to  send  for  my  lawyer  and  young  Mark 
Howland  at  once.” 

The  doctor  wrote  a  note  to  both  parties  and  sent  a  messenger 
with  them. 

Mark  was  at  work  in  the  shop  when  he  received  the  note. 

He  promptly  washed  up,  and  made  all  haste  to  get  there. 

The  lawyer  reached  the  gate  at  the  same  time,  and  they  en¬ 
tered  the  house  together. 

Mark  was  astonished  at  the  wreck  that  lay  on  the  bed 
before  him. 

Dennison  motioned  Mark  to  approach. 

“Mark  Howland,”  said  he,  in  a  feeble  tone  of  voice,  “I  am 
your  Uncle  Henry.” 

“Uncle  Henry!”  gasped  Mark,  in  dumfounded  amazement. 

*‘*Yes,  I  am  your  Uncle  Henry.  I  have  a  confession  to  make 
and  ask  your  forgiveness,  for  in  a  few  hours  I  shall  be  no 
more.  ” 

“I  forgive  everything  in  advance,  Uncle  Henry,”  said  Mark, 
interrupting  him,  tears  filling  his  eyes. 

“That  relieves  me  very  much,  and  I  thank  you,”  said  the 
sick  man,  “but  I  have  a  confession  to  make  in  the  presence  of 
these  friends — the  doctor  and  my  lawyer.  Years  ago,  when 
you  were  a  mere  lad  of  three  or  four  years,  I  drugged  your 
father  and  put  him  on  board  an  Italian  vessel  called  the  Fos- 
cari,  commanded  by  Captain  Randini,  w7ho  agreed  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  make  way  with  him  at  sea,  and - ” 

“My!”  gasped  Mark,  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the  grasp 
of  the  sick  man. 

“Hear  me  through,”  said  Dennison.  “He  did  not  kill  him. 
The  ship  was  wrecked,  and  the  crew  lived  several  years  on  an 
island,  where  your  father  died.  The  captain  told  him  all — 
of  my  treachery — and  received  from  him  papers  that  he  now7 
holds.  He  is  now  here  in  Groveton  under  the  name  of  Ben¬ 
soni,  and - ” 

“Bensoni!  I  know7*him!”  exclaimed  Mark. 

“Yes — I  have  seen  you  together.  He  has  been  trying  to 
force  a  large  slice  of  my  wrealth  from  me  as  the  price  of 
silence.  I  tried  to  have  him  put  out  of  the  way,  and  you,  too, 
but  failed  both  times.  I  confess  all  now7,  and  want  your  for¬ 
giveness,  stoo.  All  my  fortune  I  leave  to  you.  Draw  it  up  in 
as  few  w7ords  as  possible,  Lane,  and  let  me  properly  sign  it  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses.” 

“I  will,”  said  the  lawyer,  proceeding  at  once  to  draw7  up  the 
paper. 

“I  ask  all  of  you  to  keep  this  a  secret  as  far  as  you  can 
for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  Howdand.  But  if  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so,  do  not  spare  me  in  telliiig  the  truth.  I  have  not  en¬ 
joyed  the  wrealth  I  gained  so  wickedly,  for  I  have  growrn  old 
before  my  time,  and  my  conscience  has  lashed  me  for  years. 

I  leave  it  with  you  to  reward  Edith  Warner  for  her  faithful¬ 
ness  in  caring  for  you.” 

“I  shall  take  care  to  do  that,  Uncle  Henry,  for  she  w7as  a 
mother  to  me,  and  is  to  this  day.” 

“Yes,  she  is  a  good  woman.  I  knew  she  w'ould  not  abandon 
you.  She  has  mere  heart  than  I.  I  did  not  know  wrhat  had 
become  of  you  till  the  papers  began  to  speak  of  your  courage 
and  skill  as  a  fireman.  Then  I  found  out  who  you  were.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  all  and  take  you  in  with  me  in  business, 
but  had  not  the  courage  to  do  it.  Now,  in  the  presence  of 
death,  I  unburden  my  mind  and  tell  everything."  ~ 

“The  will  is  now  ready,”  said  the  lawyer,  who  had  been 
busy  writing  at  a  table  while  the  sick  man  was  making  his 
confession. 

It  was  short,  comprehensive  and  to  the  point,  devising 
everything  of  which  he  died  possessed  of  to  Mark  Howland. 

The  doctor  called  in  two  of  the  men  servants  in  the  house, 
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who  saw  him  sign  it,  and  then  signed  with  the  doctor  as 
witnesses. 

“That’s  all  right  now,”  said  the  lawyer.  “Nothing  on  earth 
can  break  it.” 

“I  don’t  want  it  broken,”  said  the  sick  man.  “Do  you  again 
forgive  me,  Mark?” 

"Yes,  Uncle  Henry,  fully  and  freely.  The  mystery  of  my 
father’s  fate  has  rested  heavily  on  my  mind  for  years.  It  is 
all  clear  now,  and  I  am  glad  he  did  not  die  a  death  of  violence. 
I  feel  much  relieved.” 

"You  will  have  great  wealth  when  I  am  gone.  Use  it  for  the 
good  of  others.  I  have  been  a  hard  man  with  my  workmen. 
I  cared  for  nothing  but  gold.  I  believed  in  nothing  but  money. 
You  can  do  much  good.  Use  it  well,  and  you  will  be  happier 
than  I  have  been.” 

“You  have  talked  enough  now,”  said  the  doctor,  interrupting 
him.  “You  had  better  try  to  sleep  some.” 

“I  can’t  sleep  any  more.  I’ll  soon  sleep  to  wake  no  more. 
Let  me  talk  while  I  can.  It  matters  not.  I  can’t  live  many 
hours  longer.” 

“You  had  better  rest  a  little,  Uncle  Henry,”  said  Mark. 
“The  doctor  knows  what  is  best  for  you.” 

“You  will  sit  here  by  me  till  the  last,  Mark?” 

“Yes,  uncle,  till  the  last.” 

Mark  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and  held  the  hand  of  the 
dying  man  in  his  own. 

The  patient’s  breathing  was  hard,  dnd  at  times  he  seemed 
to  be  going  fast. 

Mark  watched  the  changes  on  his  pallid  features,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  sat  by  and  gazed  at  a  human  life 
slowly  ebbing  away.  v 

Suddenly  the  sick  man  awoke  with  a  start,  and  glared  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  with  an  expression  of  horror  on  his  face. 

Mark  looked  there,  too,  and  saw  the  Phantom  Fireman. 

Henry  Howland  gave  a  scream  and  shuddered — a  gasp,  and 
all  was  over! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

.  CONCLUSION. 

“It  is  all  over,”  said  the  doctor. 

“Yes,  all  over,”  remarked  the  lawyer.  “Shall  I  hold  the 
will  for  you,  Mr.  Howland?” 

“If  you  please,”  replied  JIark,  who  was  pale  as  death  over 
the  fact  that  the  Phantom  Fireman  had  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

The  others  had  not  seen  him,  else  they  would  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  as  he  was. 

That  his  uncle  had  seen  him  he  was  convinced,  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face  indicated  that  he  did. 

Mark  left  the  house  and  went  back  to  his  own  quarters,  in¬ 
tending  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  think  over  the 
situation. 

But  at  the  door  he  met  Bensoni,  the  Italian,  who  rushed  up 
to  him,  exclaiming: 

“I  have  found  your  uncle,  signor.”  „ 

“So  have  I,  Captain  Randini,  and  he  told  me  the  fate  of 
my  poor  father.” 

He  staggered  back,  gasping,  as  if  choking. 

“My  uncle  told  me  all  and  then  died,  leaving  me  all  his 
wealth.  If  you  can  escape  before  I  can  set  the  officers  after 
you,  all  right.  I  shall  not  pursue  you  if  you  leave  America.” 

The  guilty  wretch  did  not  wait  to  hpar  more. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  ran  back  to  his  lodging,  w'here 
he  took  a  bag  of  money  from  a  secure  hiding  place  and  has¬ 
tened  to  the  depot,  just  in  time  to  catch  a  train  for  New 
y  orK, 

Mark  never  saw  or  heard  of  him  again. 

Th«  denth  of  the  rich  manufacturer  created  a  stir  in  Grove- 


ton,  but  not  half  as  much  as  the  publication  of  his  will  did. 

That  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  public,  for  everyone 
that  they  were  enemies  since  the  morning  of  Mark  s  arrest  & 


the  house  of  deceased.  ^  TTr 

Mark  sat  down  by  the  side  of  old  Aunt  Edith  Warner,  and 

related  to  her  the  whole  wonderful  story. 

Old  Joe  McGrath,  who  was  just  on  the  eve  of  departing 
for  his  home,  remained  a  few  days  longer  to  rejoice  with  Markj 

and  the  old  lady. 

To  allay  public  curiosity  about  the  matter  Mark  had  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  his  Uncle 
Henry  and  himself  did  not  understand  their  relationship 

till  the  day  of  his  death. 

But  he  did  not  say  anything  about  the  fate  of  his  father, 
and  the  witnesses  to  the  will  were  dumb  on  the  subject  A. 

As  soon  as  he  took  charge  of  the  estate  he  at  once  raised 
ibc  wnires  nf  the  workmen  in  the  factory,  and  life  began  to 


have  some  charm  for  the  poor  fellows. 

One  day  he  was  in  his  office  looking  over  some  details  of 
business,  when  a  clerk  told  him  that  a  lady  wished  to  see  him* 

He  turned  round  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
Widow  Hennessy,  who  had  charge  of  the  little  child  whose 
life  he  had  saved  months  before  at  a  fire. 

“Ah!  Glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Hennessy,”  he  said,  greeting 
her  cordially.  “How  is  little  Lily?” 

"She  is  well.  I  have  come  to  ask  what  you  are  going  to 
do  with  her.” 

“Oh,  I  am  going  to  provide  for  her,  and  you,  too.” 

She  blushed  all  over  and  said:  f 

“But  I  am  going  to  be  married  again,  sir.” 

“You  are?” 

“Yes,  sir,  and  my  intended  husband  wants  me  to  surrender 
the  child  to  you.  ” 

“Very  well.  Send  her  down  to  my  house.  Aunt  Edith  will 
take  charge  of  her;  and  if  you’ll  let  me  know  when  you  marry 
I’ll  try  to  show  you  some  appreciation  of  your  kindness  to 
the  child.” 

She  thanked  him  and  went  away  a  happy  woman. 

When  she  married  a  month  later  she  received  a  check  for 
one  thousand  dollars  from  the  brave  young  fireman,  with  a 
letter  full  of  good  wishes  for  her  future  happiness. 

Aunt  Edith  took  little  Lily  in  charge  and  devoted  a  mother's? 
care  to  her. 

The  next  day  Mark  drove  out  to  the  Bartley  farm,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  there. 

When  he  came  away  Sarah  Bartley  was  his  promised  wife. 

The  next  month  they  were  married  with  great  eclat  in  the 
grand  mansion  he  had  purchased  for  their  future  home,  and 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  happiness  they  so  well  deserved. 

Mark  never  saw  the  Phantom  Fireman  again,  and  the 
secret  of  its  appearance  remains  locked  in  his  breast  to  this 
day. 


THE  END. 


Read  "BEN  BREVIER;  or,  THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  YOUNG 
PRINTER,”  by  Allyn  Draper,  which  will  be  the  next  number 
(564)  of  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 
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THINGS  OF  INTEREST. 


Armed  only  with  an  axe,  Joseph  Frost  of  Kenroa,  Canada, 
,  hacT  a  terrible  experience  with  two  timber  wolves  recently  near 
Garwood.  He  was  returning  from  the  bush,  where  he  had 
been  cutting  woqd,  when  two  large  wolves  sprang  at  him. 
Using  his  axe  freely  he  managed  to  keep  the  animals  at  bay 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  when  the  battle  seemed  hopeless  a 
Canadian-Pacific  Railroad  freight  train  passed,  and  the  animals 
'“ran  into  the  bush.  Torn  clothes  and  a  bloody  axe  showed  the 
severe  experience  he  had  been  through.  Owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  rabbits  the  wolves  this  winter  are  very  bold  and  appear 
*  more  numerous  than  for  several  years  past. 

The  University  of  Vienna,  which  has  received,  through  the 
Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  an  anonymous  donation  of  500,000 
kronen  for  the  establishment  ©f  a  “Radium  Institute,”  is 
rapidly  becoming  famous  among  physicists  for  its  experimen- 
t  tal  work  on  the  wonderfill  radium  emanations.  The  rarity 
tand  great  cost  of  radium  necessarily  restrict  the  number  of 
investigators,  and  Sir  William  Ramsay,  who  in  his  recent 
^experiments  has  gone  far  toward  proving  the  suspected  trans¬ 
mutation  of  radium  into  helium  and  other  elements,  was  re¬ 
cently  specially  honored  by  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  the  loan  of  a  fraction  of  a  gramme  of  radium  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  him  to  continue  his  valuable  investigations. 
A  gramme  of  radium,  it  has  been  calculated,  has  stored  up 
in  it  energy  equal  to  one  horse-power  for  fifteen  days;  but 
it  parts  with  its  energy  so  slowly — it  cannot  be  stayed  or 
hurried — that  it  takes  some  thirty  thousand  years  to  exhaust 
itself. 

The  hammer,  besides  being  a  tool  of  universal  use,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  oldest  representative  of  a  mechanic’s  tool-kit.  The 
hammer  was  originally  a  stone  fastened  to  a  handle  with 
thongs,  and  it  was  as  useful  as  a  weapon  as  a  tool.  Hammers 
‘  are  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  twenty  centuries 
before  our  era.  They  greatly  resemble  the  hammer  now  in 
use,  save  that  there  were  no  claws  on  the  back  for  the 
extraction  of  nails.  Claw  hammers  were  invented  some  time 
during  the  middle  ages.  Illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
eleventh  century  represented  carpenters  with  claw  hammers. 
Hammers  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  dainty  instruments  used 
by  the  jewelers,  which  weigh  less  than  half  an  ounce,  to  the 
gigantic  fifty-ton  hammers  of  shipbuilding  establishments, 
♦some  of  which  have  a  falling  force  of  from  ninety  to  one 
ftundred  tons.  Every  trade  has  its  own  hammer  and  its 
j  own  way  of  using  it. 

L  k 


The  bill  of  damages  which  civilization  holds  against  the 
rodent  foots  up  into  tremendous  figures.  According  to  the 
experts  of  the  bureau  of  biological  survey  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Uncle  Sam  alone  has  to  pay  $160,000,000  every 
year  on  account  of  property  damages  inflicted  by  the  pest. 
John  Bull  and  the  Kaiser  between  them  have  to  fork  over 
$150,000,000.  The  rat  bill  of  the  world  would  reach  into  the 
billions.  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  president  of  a  recently 
formed  international  union  of  scientific  organizations  work¬ 
ing  together  for  the  extermination  of  rats,  declared  that  every 
rat  in  the  United  States  costs  the  citizens  at  least  two  cents 
a  day  for  its  keep.  In  England  a  rat  costs  from  one-half  a 
cent  to  five  cents  daily.  The  British  India  rat  is  the  most 
expensive  rodent  of  them  all,  for  there  each  of  the  innumerable 
swarming  millions  of  the  pests  consumes  on  an  average  of 
three  cents  daily.  If  you  add  to  the  cost  of  the  board  and 
lodging  of  rats  the  expense  of  maintaining  quarantine  opera¬ 
tions  against  them  and  of  fighting  the  diseases  spread  by  them, 
the  average  specimen  of  the  rodent  tribe  preying  on  civilized 
nations  may  be  said  to  cost  us  from  seven  to  ten  cents  a  day. 


OUR  COMIC  COLUMN. 


“Is  your  climate  changeable?”  asked  the  stranger.  “Not 
very,”  answered  Farmer  Corntossel;  “it  keeps  shiftin’  around  a 
little  till  it  strikes  a  kind  of  weather  nobody  likes;  then  it 
sticks.  ” 

Stranger  (in  Western  city) — Hello!  Must  be  a  big  boom 
here.  I  see  all  the  people  are  rushing  to  real-estate  offices. 
Trying  to  buy  lots,  I  suppose?  Resident — No,  sir.  The  boom 
is  just  over  and  they  are  trying  to  sell  ’em. 

“When  is  the  next  intermission?”  asked  the  stranger  in  the 
Atlanta  playhouse.  “Thah  is  no  intermission  at  all,  sah,” 
replied  the  old  colonel,  with  a  reminiscent  sigh.  “No  inter¬ 
missions  between  the  acts?”  “No,  sah.  What  would  be  the 
use  cf  going  out  between  the  acts  in  Georgia  these  days,  sah?” 

Dribbler — In  my  opinion,  a  man  who  writes  an  illegible  hand 
does  it  because  he  thinks  people  are  willing  to  puzzle  over  it. 
In  other  words,  he  is  a  chunk  of  conceit.  Scribbler — Not  al¬ 
ways.  Sometimes  a  man  writes  illegibly,  not  because  he  is  con¬ 
ceited,  but  because  he  is  modest.  “Modest!  What  about?” 
“About  his  spelling.” 

Visiting  Clergyman — I  am  told  that  there  is  a  great  religious 
revival  in  this  town.  Resident — Yes,  indeed.  We  have  had 
three  fairs  and  suppers  in  aid  of  the  church  fund,  and  every 
time  the  hall  was  crowded — just  jammed.  “That  is  glorious! 
Did  you  realize  largely  from  them?”  “Well,  no;  we  didn’t 
make  anything.  You  see,  we  had  to  give  folks  the  full  worth 
of  their  money,  or  they  wouldn't  come.” 

“In  Switzerland  this  summer,”  said  a  Philadelphian,  “I 
heard  Charlemagne  Tower  describe  the  stringent  police  regula¬ 
tions  of  Berlin.  Mr.  Tower,  by  way  of  illustration,  ended  with 
a  little  story.  Schmidt  and  Krauss  met  one  morning  in  the 
park.  ‘Have  you  heard,’  said  Schmidt,  ‘the  sad  news  about 
Muller?’  ‘No,’  says  Krauss.  ‘What  is  it?’  ‘Well,  poor  Muller 
went  boating  on  the  river  yesterday.  The  boat  capsized  and 
he  was  drowned.  The  water  was  ten  feet  deep.’  ‘But  couldn’t 
he  swim?’  ‘Swim!  Don’t  you  know  that  all  persons  are 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  police  to  swim  in  the  river?’  ” 
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A  ROMAN  BEAUTY 


By  ALEXANDER  ARMSTRONG. 


When  we  last  wrote  we  had  seen  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight; 
we  have  since  seen  it  by  sunlight,  and  are  prepared  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  moonlight  business  all  moonshine  with  some  shades 
of  difference — the  shades  being  due  to  insufficient  light. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  fellow  who  wrote  so 
graphically  and  beautifully  about  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight, 
and  thus  induced  thousands  to  go  out  at  night  and  get  the 
Roman,  or  roaming,  fever  was  a  little  set  up,  or  wrote  the 
article  to  fool  the  old  lady  who  had  sat  up  for  him  until  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning. 

When  one  is  at  home  he  can  go  to  the  lodge,  but  in  Rome 
the  best  substitute  is  the  Coliseum.  We  met  quite  a  number 
of  respectable  gentlemen  who  went  every  night.  Perkins  went 
frequently.  One  night  Perkins  came  rushing  to  the  hotel  in 
a  considerable  state  of  excitement.  He  had  been  out  to  one  of 
the  public  squares,  where  a  band  plays  every  evening,  and  where 
wine  and  coffee  are  furnished  to  all  who  order  it,  and  everybody 
orders  one  or  the  other,  if  for  no  other  purpose  for  that  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  seat  to  hear  the  music,  look  at  the  people,  and  to 
rest. 

These  places  are  always  covered  with  small,  light  tables  and 
chairs.  No  one  is  expected  to  occupy  a  seat  without  ordering 
something.  Perkins  had  seated  himself  and  ordered.  Perkins 
always  struck  somewhere  in  ordering,  although  conversant  in 
no  language  but  English.  Having  said  to  the  waiter: “Wine,” 
“vin,”  “vino,”  the  desired  article  came.  Just  as  the  wine  was 
brought,  and  Perkins  was  puckering  up  his  mouth  for  a  sip, 
two  Roman  beauties  came  near  his  table  looking  for  a  place  to 
be  seated.  All  the  tables  were  occupied  in  full  except  Per¬ 
kins’. 

He  was  alone.  He  looked  at  the  ladies,  then  at  the  waiter, 
then  looked  all  around  at  the  full  tables.  Finally,  he  mus¬ 
tered  up  courage  enough  to  touch  the  waiter,  point  to  his  table, 
and  then  to  the  ladies. 

The  waiter  understood  the  pantomime,  and  did  not  require  an 
interpreter.  As  the  ladies  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  they 
each  bowed  and  smiled  acknowledgments,  and  as  their  beautiful 
black  eyes  beamed  upon  him  they  each  said  what  sounded  like: 
“Gratia,  senori,”  which  was:  “Thank  you,  sir.” 

Perkins  smiled,  and  lifted  his  hat  He  wanted  to  ask  them 
what  they  would  take,  but  was  afraid;  and,  then,  furthermore, 
he  could  not  speak  the  language. 

They  ordered  vino  dulce  in  dulcet  strains.  Perkins  could  not 
keep  his  eyes  off  of  them.  They  were  the  prettiest  ladies  he 
had  seen.  He  wanted  to  say  something,  but  could  not.  Their 
eyes  frequently  met  his.  .  He  ventured  a  small  smile.  They 
smiled  back.  He  became  more  uneasy  than  ever.  He  asked 
himself  why  the  whole  world  did  not  talk  one  language. 

One  of  the  ladies  said  to  the  other: 

“Seniori  Americano.” 

Before  the  other  could  reply,  Perkins,  recognizing  this  to  be 
the  opportune  moment,  replied  with  some  animation: 

"We,  yes,  Americano.” 

One  of  the  ladies  then  ventured  to  ask: 

“Seniori  no  speak  Italiano?" 

“No,”  replied  Perkins,  “but  you  speak  English?" 

“Very  leetle.” 

"That  is  fine.”  i 

"Seniori  make  compliment?” 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Perkins. 

“What  ez  note  bete?” 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,”  said  Perkins,  "means  I  spffek  right  out.” 


“I  ver  leetle  Inglish,  seniori.” 

“You  must  learn.” 

“Is  mooch  trouble?” 

“Oh.  no,”  says  Perkins,  “you  can  get  it  like  a  fly.” 

“Like  fly — like  fly!  What  ez  like  fly?” 

“I  mean,”  says  Perkins,  “like  a  top.” 

“I  ver  leetle  Ingish,  seniori.” 

“Why,  if  you  would  just  pitch  in  for  ninety  days,”  said  Per-' 
kins,  “you  would  be  a  hunkidori.” 

"What  is  peach  an’  hunkidori,  seniori?” 

“Pitch  in  and  hunkidori?  Why,  that  means — that  means 
chat  you  would  have  it  pat,  would  speak  it  like  a  book.” 

“I  have  read  ze  book  leetle.  You  muche  word — I  no  see.” 

Their  conversation  continued  for  some  time  in  very  much  the 
same  manner,  while  they  listened  to  the  music  and  sipped  their 
wine.  A  commotion,  however,  was  produced  by  the  baud  strik¬ 
ing  up  “Garibaldi’s  Hymn.”  ’  It  may  be  well  enough,  since  we 
are  dealing  with  facts,  to  state  that  the  incidents  to  which  we 
allude  took  place  after  the  Turko-Russian  settlement.  Russia 
had  got  a  slice,  English  a  slice,  Austria  a  slice,  and  Greece  as 
well  had  had  concessions  made.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  powers 
interested  had  received  something  except  Italy.  The  London 
Times  had  said  that  Italy  was  consulted  only  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy.  All  this  tended  to  produce  dissatisfaction,  and  sev¬ 
eral  war  meetings  had  been  held  and  inflammatory  speeches 
indulged  in.  In  their  present  excitable  state  a  spark  was 
sufficient  to  produce  a  blaze  of  excitement. 

“Garibaldi’s  Hymn”  was  the  spark  in  this  instance.  A  hun¬ 
dred  Italians  sprang  to  their  feet;  many  were  gesticulating. 
The  police  came  to  quell  the  excitement;  the  Americans  ran 
for  their  hotels,  not  knowing  what  the  excitement  was  about; 
the  Italian  ladies  left  for  their  homes,  knowing  what  the 
commotion  was  about. 

Perkins’  first  impulse  was  to  run  for  his  hotel;  but  when  his 
eyes  met  the  large,  dark,  liquid  eyes  that  had  sat  at  the  table 
with  him,  and  heard  their  owner  exclaim,  as  she  looked  at 
him  and  placed  her  little  hand  on  his  arm:  “Oh,  seniori!”  he 
resolved  to  be  a  brave  and  gallant  man,  and  protect  the  Roman- 
beauty  from  the  violence  of  the  apparently  rising  mob.  He  of¬ 
fered  her  his  arm,  which  she  gracefully,  modestly,  and  nerv,' 
ously  accepted. 

Her  companion  had  disappeared,  she  knew  not  where.  Thi.-. 
fact,  however,  seemed  to  disturb  neither  of  them,  *  for  the.Vi 
immediately  left  the  scene  of  excitement  without  instituting  any 
inquiry  regarding  her.  They  had  gone  but  a  short  distance, 
however,  when  a  loud  and  angry  voice  was  heard  behind  them. 
She  immediately  exclaimed: 

“Oh,  seniori,  men  ez  kill  me!  You  save!  no  let  keel.” 

Perkins  became  a  little  nervous,  but  putting  his  hand  on  a 
behind  pocket,  said: 

“Kill — kill!  Who  is  going  to  kill  you?” 

An  Italian  came  up  and  indulged  in  expressions  which  were 
addressed  in  angry  tones  to  the  Roman  beauty. 

She  threw  her  arms  around  Perkins  for  protec(ion. 

The  Italian  was  about  to  seize  her,  when  Perkins  put  his 
hand  on  an  imaginary  pistol. 

This  caused  him  to  disappear  suddenly,  as  though  going  for 
something  or  somebody. 

She  said  to  Perkins  when  he  had  gone: 

“He  ez  keel  you!  Go  quick!  I  go  zis  way.” 

Away  she  ran  up  a  narrow  street  through  a  court-yard. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  the  latter  occurrence  that  Perkins 
came  to  the  hotel  in  the  state  of  excitement  before  mentioned. 
Ho  related  in  a  most  excited  manner  the  incidents  of  the  even* 
ing,  and  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  Roman  beauty. 

When  he  had  finished  his  narration,  he  put  his  hand  iu  hit. 
pocket  for  his  watch  to  see  what  time  it  was,  and  found  it  miss* 
ing. 
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Perkins  had  an  elegant  chronometer,  and  a  very  fine  but 
rather  loud  gold  chain  and  seal. 

Modesty  prevents  us  from  penning  the  expletives  he  indulged 
in*  That  watch  and  chain  was  not  recovered,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  little  dangerous  to  say  anything  about  the  Roman 
beauties  in  Perkins’  presence  after  that. 

i  i 


* 

Killed  by  a  Mustang 

— 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night  when,  after  a  hard  day’s 
“driv6,”  and  the  herd  of  wild  horses  had  been  penned,  that 
the  cowboys  stripped  their  tired  ponies  of  saddles  and  bridles, 
and  staked  them  out  to  graze  on  the  thick  mesquite  grass 
which  fringed  the  bank  of  the  San  Bernardo. 

After  this  duty  had  been  attended  to,  the  cooking  utensils 
were  brought  forth,  and  soon  the  coffee-pot  was  singing  a  musi¬ 
cal  little  song,  and  a  leg  of  fresh  calf  spluttering  before  the 
fi»e.  f 

the  repast,  though  rough,  was  made  enjoyable  by  an  appetite 
which  only  violent  exercise  and  pure  air  can  give;  and  after 
the  boys  had  eaten  until  it  became  necessary  to  unbuckle  their 
six-shooter  belts,  blankets  were  spread  under  the  branches  of 
a  gigantic  live  oak,  which  seemed  to  stand  guard  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  prairie,  and  they  settled  down  for  a  quiet 
smoke. 

“I  tell  you  what,  boys,”  said  Ned  Curtis,  who  was  one  of  the 
hardest  riders  and  best  poker  players  west  of  the  Brazos,  as  he 
lit  a  cigarette,  “we  are  going  to  handle  some  pretty  rough 
mustangs  to-morrow,  and  if  any  of  you  fellows  want  to  show 
your  fancy  riding  you  bad  better  be  fixing  your  flank-girths  and 
rolls,  because  there  are  some  unbranded  four-year-olds  in  that 
■bunch  who  are  going  to  make  you  hum  like  a  churn-dasher, 
and  you’ll  have  to  fork  ’em  deep  to  stay  in  the  saddle.  There 
is  one  in  the  pen  that  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  mustang  mare 
that  sent  Bill  Hall  to  the  angels.” 

U Wasn’t  he  some  galoot  from  the  old  States?”  inquired  one 
ofwthe  boys,  turning  over  on  his  blahket. 

Saves', ”  replied  Ned.  “He  was  a  long,  tow-headed  chap, 
greener  than  an  August  persimmon,  with  legs  on  him  shaped 
like  a  pair  of  hames.” 

“How  did  he  happen  to  get  killed,  Ned?  Did  the  mare  flirt 
him  a  little  too  strong?” 

“Yes,  that  was  the  way  of  it.  You  see,  he  had  just  come  from 
Georgy,  and  had  never  been  on  the  back  of  a  wild  horse  before 
in  his  life,  but  he  was  spunky  with  all  of  that/,  and  wasn  t 
scared  of  anything.  One  day,  while  driving  out  in  Nueces 
county,  we  made  ‘round-up’  of  all  the  horses  in  the  range,  and 
after  ‘cutting  out’  all  that  were  in  the  ‘diamond  P  brand,  the 
boys  began  throwing  some  down  and  riding  ’em,  just  to  see  the 
Wild  devils  ‘buck.’ 

■  “Well,  Bill  Hall  took  a  darn-fool  notion  to  ride  one  himself, 
and  he  picked  out  a  little  Roman-nosed  mustang  mare,  pure 
Spanish,  and  wilder  than  a  coyote,  and  got  some  of  the  boys  to 
help  him  throw  her  down,  because  he  didn’t  know  any  more 
about  handling  a  lariat  t)ian  he  did  about  running  a  prayer 
meeting. 

“When  the  saddle  had  been  strapped  on  her,  and  Bill  forked 
it,  she  was  turned  loose,  and  the  crowd  stood  back  to  see  the 
fun.  Well,  sir,  that  plug  raised  her  head,  looked  back,  bel¬ 
lowed  a  couple  of  times,  and  then  she  lit  into  the  prettiest 

bucking  I  ever  looked  at. 

/  ‘Stick  to  her,  Bill!’  I  yelled;  but  the  only  thing  he  could 
was:  ‘Whoa!  Stop  her,  boys!  darn  her  old  hide!’ 

‘  While  he  had  his  knees  gripped  to  her  sides  like  a  vise, 


and  his  hair  standing  like  a  brush-heap,  the  mustang  stretched 
herself  out  like  a  step-ladder,  put  her  head  between  her  front 
legs,  and  then  bringing  herself  together  like  a  rat-trap,  she 
slammed  Bill  Hall  against  the  ground  harder  than  I  ever  saw 
a  fellow  hit  before.  When  we  picked  him  up  one  ear  was  jam¬ 
med  around  to  the  back  of  his  neck,  and,  from  the  look  on  his 
face,  we  knew  that  he  wasn’t  long  for  this  world. 

“He  lingered  for  a  day  or  two,  and  we  did  all  we  could  to 
ease  his  pain;  but  one  morning  he  motioned  for  us  to  come 
to  him,  and  as  I  knelt  by  his  couch  and  took  his  hand  in  mine 
he  said: 

“  ‘Boys,  I’m  going  to  pass  in  my  checks,  but  I  ain’t  going  to 
shiver  about  it,  even  if  I  do  die  away  out  on  a  prairie,  with 
no  one  but  a  few  friends  around  me.  I’ll  have  a  big,  broad  bed 
to  rest  in,  and  if  some  day  you  ride  by  my  grave,  w’on’t  you  get 
down  and  think  of  me  awhile?’ 

“Well,  sir,  the  boys — the  ornary  cusses — were  crying  like 
women,  and  I  felt  terribly  shaken  myself,  but  we  all  promised 
that  we  would,  and  then  he  raised  himself  a  little,  and,  in  a 
faint  voice,  said: 

“  ‘Ned,  I  want  you  to  write  to  my  mother  and  tell  her  that 
I  wasn’t  a  very  dutiful  son,  but  that  I  loved  her  just  the 
same.’ 

“  ‘Ned,’  he  muttered,  so  faint  I  could  hardly  hear  him,  ‘don’t 
tell  my  folks,  when  you  write,  that  I  wras  slid  into  Kingdom 
Come  by  a  darned  mustang,’  and  "with  that  his  head  fell  back, 
his  grasp  on  my  hand  relaxed,  and  Bill  Hall  was  on  this  earth 
no  more;  and  when  I  thought  how  his  mother  would  grieve,  it 
made  me  feel  weak  in  the  knees. 

“We  buried  him,  and  Jack  Jones,  who  is  something  of  a 
scholar,  because  he  had  a  chance  to  go  to  school  down  to  Boy 
Prairie,  wrote  on  the  headboard  of  the  grave: 


WILLIAM  HALL 
Got  a  Fall. 

Killed  Dead  as  a  Slug 
By  a  Texas  Plug. 
Born  in  Georgy. 


“It  always  makes  me  feel  bad  when  I  think  of  that  poor 
fellow,  and  how  to-day  he  sleeps  on  the  banks  of  the  Santa 
Gertrudes  with  nothing  but  a  big  live-oak  to  mark  his  last 
resting-place  in  the  bosom  of  the  prairie.  Do  any  of  you  fel¬ 
lows  want  a  little  draw  poker  to-night?” 

Several  did,  and  ’mid  the  shuffling  of  a  greasy  pack,  Bill  Hall 
was  soon  forgotten. 


The  knack  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things  was  never 
developed  to  such  perfection  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  who,  after 
a  railroad  accident,  telegraphed  to  his  friend’s  wife:  “Your 
husband  killed  in  railway  accident;  head,  both  arms  and  legs 
cut  off.”  But  later  this  correction  was  received:  “First  report 
exaggerated;  your  husband  killed;  head  and  legs  cut  off,  but 
only  one  arm.” 

The  magistrate  looked  severely  at  the  small,  red-faced  man 
who  had  been  summoned  before  him,  and  who  returned  his 
gaze  without  flinching.  “So  you  kicked  your  landlord  down¬ 
stairs?”  said  the  magistrate.  “Did  you  imagine  that  was 
within  the  rights  of  a  tenant?”  “I’ll  briug  my  lease  in  and 
show  it  to  you,”  said  the  little  man,  growing-  still  redder,  “and 
I’ll  wager  you’ll  agree  with  me  that  anything  they’ve  forgotten 
to  prohibit  in  that  lease  I  had  a  right  to  do  the  very  first  good 
chance  1  got.” 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HQW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishii  g, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  0.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  wrill  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  0.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fen  ring.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  gpnpral  principle*  of  eleight-of-band  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
*l«ight-of-hnnd ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 

^pocially  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Ilaffner.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. — 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  ^aly 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomelv  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  ♦  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS. — Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty -six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  <8.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  Bv  A.  Anderson 
Illustrated. 


n  MECHANICAL. 

No  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. — Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  .‘hem 
a  ,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics,  I 
pnou  inn.  t  ics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book 
.  ^°-  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing.full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive*  en- 
gmeer ,  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know 
No.  o7.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS —Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEoIian  Harp’  Xylo-’ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines 
No.  59  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN^Smtaining 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention 

Also  full  directions  for  Its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen.  cmuouweijr 

No  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.-Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Trhka 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 


M  „  nz-vTTr  ^*"ETTER  writing. 

T0  'VRI™  LOVE-LETTERS. — A  met  cnm. 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-leUbrs. 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— -Qiving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladie*  on  all  subjects* 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests  suDjevU, 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subject*; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction  J 

No.  53  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  MU# 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart  your  fa  her 
mother,  sister  brother,  employer;  and.  in  fact.  everybtSTInd  •«£ 
body  you  wish  to  wri*e  to.  Everv  voung  man  and  Jum 

lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book  *  *****  yow °f 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  rr»Ri?K\'>Tt  v 
taining  full I  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv^utlvt* 
alao  rules  for  punctuation  and  imposition,  w  ith  specimen  “cUera* 


w  THE  STAGE. 

B00k.-cJn?a^ni?g  I  grST  nS*  Yf°f?K,  END  MEN’S  JOKE 

most  famous  end  men  gNlifS°iith!  ^te?t  jokes  used  the 
thist wonderful  little  book.  amateur  m*nstrels  is  complete  without 

ConSinh^™varie<dYMsortrn?S^fY?BK  STUIi.lp  SPEAKER.— 
>nd  Irish."  Also  ead  m«4  1S.e*r0-  °,,tch 

ment  and  amateur  shows.  J  -  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 

AN^'jOKEBOOI^— 1 S(imetl?EW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 

boy  should  obtain  this  book/J^ft  contains  fSlf  instruct'™'  fEvery 
gar.vzing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe  instructions  for  or- 

jote°bofaotsJever  a^itTj'b-imfuf’of  ™;fhe  ?°hst  0,'ieiMl 

obtafn^a  a 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR _ p—f.-  . 

plete  instructions  how  to  make  un  fnn  V-M".-  ***  Containing  corn- 

stage ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  StnieU\r»haraCteD  0n  the 
bcenic  Artist  and  Property  Man  »  „tage  Manager,  Prompter, 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOof  “S  Manager, 
est  jokes,  anecdot  i  and  funny  Tories  nftM^°?iam,ng  the  lat' 
ever  popular  German  comedian  livfw  world-renowned  and 

colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  o?  the  Author.  handsome 


t  J®*  HOW  TO  KEEP  A.  WINDOW  GARDEN •  • 

on^’otog^ve^p'uMished^^Tt  the  -mostf  instructive  books 

a»v:isMSSiHHSS3 

brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for.catching  birds.  ’ 


teen°illus'trations  *g fv i ^d iff  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  foa^ 

a  good  speakerreagde;  agnd^ ^elocutiomstP°A  knDS  r"^i?ite  to  becon* 
all  the  popular  author«  nf  r^/fcUt,0nist'  4  so  containing  gems  from 

poetrj-  Mra“‘ed  *  *» 

hates,'  outlines  for  (tefottewiuesti  Glvlfn?  I!“,6S  for  eonducfinlr  da- 
sources  for  procuTin^&a^^'r  t^rqSor  ^',4^  « 


SOG I ETY 

fully  explMneY by^thBsMttle' book  °  iSdes^h”163  °f  flirtati(>n  »» 

%SE!$^  eVeryb°dy>  b0th  0,d  a^dSyoung?n  You  cannot’  be^happy 

litUe°‘bookjuJ  iIs?e<?byNFrank  Tously*  It  *  ^  and  handsom« 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing  etfaueti  ,It1fontains  ful1  instruc- 

how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  rTll^t  off  ;r°°M  and  parties> 
dances.  airections  tor  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 

spsssiss 
inssSIlli f 

and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful.  '  Kead  tb  3  book 


v  ™  ELECTRICAL. 

■No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY  a  a* 
Bcnntion  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  e™S 
together  with  fu.l  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries’ 
lust  rations?60^6  Trebe  ’  A‘  M"  M*  D-  Containing  over  fifty  il- 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES  — fW 

„a|™g  fnl1  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 

Pv  P  dAnao  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity 
Ey tR.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  electricity. 

*0.67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
arg-j  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  ♦Vectri*al  tricks 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  '  tnck3’ 


nBsec  ~  ENTERTAINMENT, 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harrv 
KenAedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
mis  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
Jrt,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it 
No.  20.  PIOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
tery  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitab’ 
or  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  tl 
noney  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  ana  useful  little 
'Ook,  containing  the  rrles  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
'ackgammon,  croqu  t.  d  minoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  •  O  DOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
ne  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
ud  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
-OK,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
“*J.  tya4I-no;  Fort.v-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
lucrion  i  'ton.  All  Fours  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
j°'.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
*  1 c[esVn?  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
omplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson.  , 


No.  i; 


ETIQUETTE. 

.  a  fi0W  T0  D0  IT  =  OR>  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
II  JLnf  "4®  ^oret,  and  on  ;  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
V,  w  „J>P«  S  happiness  in  it. 

T9  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
®af'I«ty  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
i  the  dravf00rl  advanta8e  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 


declamation. 

f.ff; TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

xrJi?'  !ht‘  m,ost  Popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
®  /,  ,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

standard  readings.  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 

PRICE  10  CERTS,  HAHH.  OE  2  EWZ  2S  CEMIS 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

totfd  ByTra  Drofraw“  1DstructiTe  boot-  Handsomely  Uh£ 
No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. _ Including  btnf,* 

Kee0nFW°toC^Lre  Copiously^ iUustJfted.^J^ Hwring^ 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  t>irDS  ANn  avtmatq  ai 

and^  preservir,ggbirdg  anima^aud  'in  sects.  ^  g’  mounting 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  M4N4GF  p^Tg  r1*  • 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  incthnH  Plv,.Dg  c?m* 

taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets  -  als^givhi^fnTi 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc  Fnllv  pmiaina^  joll 

piblishednS’  making  lt  the  “ost  complete  book  of  the^kiS'erep 

XT  _ _  miscellaneous. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST _ A  useful  and 

structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry e5* 

Ifsssss; 

information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  w?rdsTnd  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  contiinino- 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com- 
Hiland1  °f  manuscript»  essential  to  a  successful  author.^  By’ Prince 

'  No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  Doftor  a 

>o°k  eontaining  usefil  and  practTcal  SaLinTe* 
famii^enAK°f  ^d,nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  everv 
plaints'.  Aboundlng  ,n  useful  and  effectiv?  recipes  for  general  com- 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COTNq—n™ 
^laiagnvaluable  information  regard  ng  t!  e  collecting  and^afranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrat  d 

No.  58  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— Bv  Old  King  Bradv 
Jhe  world-known  detective.  In  which  lie  lavs  down  some  valuabfe 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives  emures 

.  No-  f-  T9  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain¬ 

ing  useful  infoiniation  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it* 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W  De  W 
Abney.  *  ’* 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
C4.9EA.— Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
t°%rto  b.e  aJ Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  ‘How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet. 

No.  63.  HOVV  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in-  * 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  bov 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States *Navy  Com- 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  « 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  • 
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Price  5  Cents 


“SECRET 

Old  and  Young  King  Brady  Detectives 

Colored  Covers  32  Pages  „  .  .  ,  . 

521  The  Bradys  and  the  Boy  Detective;  or,  Tracked  by  a  525  The  Bradys’  Chase  for  a  ennj ,  ,  y  a  Col 

Branded  Arm. 

522  The  Bradys  after  the  Midnight  Men;  or,  The  Error  that 

Cost'a  Life. 

523  The  Bradys  and  the  Yellow  Prince;  or,  The  Drug  Fiends  of 


Chinatown.  ’ 

524  The  Bradys  and  the  Broken  Pool  Ball;  or,  The  Strange 
Case  of  a  Dead  Man. 


52’6  The  Bradys  and  the  “White  Terror  ;  or,  Lost  in  a  Seer 
Maze. 

527  The  Bradys  and  the  Fatal  Despatch;  or,  The  Mystery  i 

Five  Words. 

528  The  Bradys  Tracking  a  Stolen  Ruby;  or,  After  a  Gang 

Thieves. 

529  The  Bradys  and  the  Boy  Shadower;  or,  A  Very  Hard  Ca 

to  Solve. 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  Etc.,  of  Western  Life 
Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 

325  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Cavalry;  or,  Saving  the  Be-  330  Young  Wild  West’s  Death  Defiance;  or,  Arietta  and 


sieged  Soldiers. 


326  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Overland  Express;  or,  Arietta 


and  the  “Gun  Fighter.” 

327  Young  Wild  West  Playing  It  Alone;  or,  A  Game  for  Life 

or  Death. 

328  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Dynamite  Gang;  or,  Arietta 

and  the  Robbers  of  Golden  Strip. 

329  Young  Wild  West’s  Grub  Stake,  and  How  it  Made  a  For¬ 

tune. 


Danites.  ^  j 

331  Young  Wild  West  in  Crooked  Canyon;  or,  The  Und* 

ground  Trail  to  No  Man’s  Land.  ? 

332  Young' Wild  West  and  “Maverick  Mike”;  qr,  Arietta  an 

the  Round-Up. 

333  Young  Wild  West  Chasing  the  Mexicans;  or,  The  “Huj 

rah”  at  Hot  Head  Hill. 

334  Young  Wild  West  after  the  Death  Band;  or,  Saving  An 

etta  from  the  Secret  Caves. 


“THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76 


11 


A  Weekly  Magazine  Containing  S  Tories  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  *  Price  5  Cents 

420  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Fighting  Parson;  or,  The  Brave  424  The  Liberty  Boys’  Threat;  or,  Doing  as  They  Said. 


Rally  at  Rahway. 

421  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Four  Hole  Swamp;  or,  Cornered  by  a 

Regiment. 

422  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Lame  Joe”;  or,  The  Best  Spy  of 

thq  Revolution. 

423  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Pine  Tree  Hill;  or,  The  Charge  of 

the  White  Horse  Troop. 


425  The  Liberty  Boys  after  Delancey;  or,  The  Boldest 

of  All.  * 

426  The  Liberty  Boys  on  a  Foray;  or.  Hot  Work  Wi.h  tj] 

Raiders.  4 

427  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Mohawk  Chief;  or,  After ^ 

Leger’s  Indians.  > 

428  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Tory  Girl;  or,  The  Scheme  t 

Destroy  New  York. 
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PLUCK 


AND 


LUCK? 


32  PAGES 


Contains  Ail  Sorts  of  Stories 

LATEST  ISSUES: 


PRICE  5  CENTS 


48^  Slippery  Steve:  or,  The  Cunning  Spy  of  the  Revolution.  (A 
Story  of  the  American  Revolution).  By  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 
499  Blown  Out  to  Sea ;  or,  Lost  Among  a  Strange  Race.  By  Capt. 
Thos.  LI.  Wilson. 


500  The  Boy  Volunteers :  or.  The  Boss  Fire  Company  of  the  Town 
By  Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden. 

501  The  Swamp  Doctor ;  or.  The  Man  Witch.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

502  The  Rival  Roads;  or,  From  Engineer  to  President.  By  Jas.  C. 
Merritt. 

503  The  Boy  Editor ;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Brave  Orphan.  By 
Howard  Austin. 

504'  Kit  Carson,  the  King  of  the  Scouts.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

505  Lost  Among  the  Slave  Hunters :  or  An  American  Boy’s  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Africa.  By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

‘Rattling  Rube:  or.  The  Jolly  Young  Scout  and  Spy.  (A  Story  of 
the  American  Revolution.)  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

607  The  Doomed  City ;  or.  The  Hidden  Foe  of  IMummerdale.  By 
Howard  Austin. 

The  Pride  of  the  Volunteers  :  or.  Burke  Ilalliday,  the  Boy  Fire¬ 
man.  By  Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden. 

509  The  Boy  Mutineers :  or,  Slavery  or  Death.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H. 
Wilson. 

v5l0> Always  Ready;  or,  The  Best  Engineer  on  the  Road.  By  Jas. 
.  C.  Merritt. 

j5ly  Branded  a  Deserter  ;  or,  Boy  Rivals  in  Love  and  War.  By  Gen’l 
Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

512  A  Scout  at  16;  or,  A  Boy's  Wild  Life  on  the  Frontier.  By  An 

Old  Scout. 

513  Diamond  Dave,  the  Waif :  or.  The  Search  for  the  Great  Blue 

Stone.  By  Richard  It.  Montgomery. 

514  The  Little  Corsican  ;  or,  The  Boy  of  the  Barricades.  By  Allan 

Arnold. 

515  Headlight  Tom,  the  Boy  Engineer.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

516  The  Sealed  Despatch  :  or.  The  Blind  Boy  of  Moscow.  By  Allan 
_  Arnold. 

The  Swamp  Rats :  or.  The  Boys  Who  Fought  for  Washington. 
By  Gen’l  Jas  A.  Gordon. 

518  Nino,  the  Wonder  of  the  Air.  A  Story  of  Circus  Life.  By 

Berton  Bertrew. 

519  A  Fireman  at  Sixteen  ;  or.  Through  Flame  and  Smoke.  By  Ex- 

Fire-Chief  Warden. 

520  100  Feet  Above  the  Housetops :  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Old 

Church  Steeple.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

521  The  Boy  Explorers  :  or,  Abandoned  .n  the  Land  of  Ice.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

522  The  Mystery  of  the  Volcano.  A  True  Story  of  Mexico.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

523  Fighting  with  Washington:  or.  The  Boy  Regiment  of  the  Revolu¬ 

tion.  By  Gen’l.  Jas  A.  Gordon. 

524  The  Smartest  Boy  in  Philadelphia;  or,  Dick  Rollins’  Fight  for  a 

Living.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

525  The  White  Boy  Chief ;  or.  The  Terror  of  the  North  Platte.  By 

An  Old  Scout. 

526  The  Boy  Senator  :  or.  How  He  Won  Ilis  Toga  By  Allan  Arnold. 

527  Napoleon's  Boy  Guardsman  ;  or,  A  Hero  at  Eighteen.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  It.  Montgomery. 

528  Driven  Adrift  ;  or,  The  Trip  of  the  Daisy.  By  Capt.  Thos.  II. 

Wilson. 

529  Bob  the  Waif.  A  Story  of  Life  in  New  York.  By  Howard  Austin. 

530  The  SVildest  Boy  in  New  York:  or.  Saved  at  the  Brink.  (A  True 

Temperance  Story.)  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

--^3%  Bushwhacker  Ben  ;  or.  The  Union  Boys  of  Tennessee.  By  Col. 
Ralph  Fenton. 

532  The  Night  Riders  of  Ravenswood.  (A  Strange  Story  of  Arizona.) 

by  Allan  Arnold. 

533  Fhil,  the  Boy  Fireman  :  or,  Through  Flames  to  Victory.  By  Ex- 

Fire-C’hief  Warden 


Beautifully  Colored  Covers 

534  The  Boy  Slave ;  or,  A  Young  New  Yorker  in  Central  America. 

535  Dunning  &  Co.  :  the  Boy  Brokers.  (A  Story  of  Wall  Street.)  I jp 

536  Daniel®1  Boone’ s^Best  Shot :  or,  The  Perils  of  the  Kelituctf 

537  01lie?ntheSOflice  ItV^or^he  Struggles  of  a  Poor  Waif.  }? 
The'Two^Boy  'stowaways :  or^  A  Strange  Voyage  on  a  Dootr/i 


in  Sout^ 


5*18  The  Two  Bov  Stowaways:  or,  n.  ouauge  , ujagc  uu  a  iswviw a 
Shin  Bv  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson.  1 

539  Columbia  :  or.  The  Young  Firemen  of  Glendale.  By  Ex-Fire. 

Chief  Warden.  _  .  , 

540  Paddling  on  the  Amazon  ;  or.  Three  Boy  C  anoeists 

America.  By  Richard  It.  Montgomery. 

541  Happy  Jack,  the  Daring  Spy.  A  Story  of  the  Great  Rebellloi  . 

By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon.  .  _  .  „  _ 

542  Nameless  Nat ;  or.  A  Millionaire  in  Rags.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

543  The  Boy  Mail-Carrier;  or,  Government  Service  in  Minnesota.  U» 

An  Old  Scout.  , 

544  The  Bov  Messenger  of  Russia  :  or,  The  Czar  s  Secret  Despatch 

Bearer.  By  Allan  Arnold.  „  ,  ^  .  _  _ 

9gB» Monte  Crist o.‘  Jr.  ;  or,  The  Diamonds  of  the  Borgias.  By  Howard 

546  The'  Boy  Prmttfier  Captain  ;  or.  Lost  on  a  Nameless  Sea.  By 

Capt  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

547  The  Boys  in  Blue ;  or,  The  Football  Champions  of  Cherryville. 

548  From  Bootblack  to  Broker;  or.  The  Luck  of  a  Wall  Street  Boy. 

By  a  Retired  Broker.  „ 

5A*»  The  Block  House  Boys:  or,  The  loung  Pioneers  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  By  An  Old  Scout.  4 

550  The  White  Boy  Slaves;  or,  The  Student  Exiles  of  Siberia.  Bj 
Richard  R.  Montgomery.  .  ^  * 

.551  A  Coral  Prison  ;  or.  The  Two  Boy  Hermits  of  the  Indian  Oceai 
By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson.  j  ] 

552  Dick  ”1  will  I”  :  or,  The  Plucky  Fight  of  a  Boy  Orphan.  1} 

Allyn  Draper.  „  ,  „  ,  „ 

553  Larry  of  the  Lantern  ;  or.  The  Smugglers  of  the  Irish  Coast.  B7 

Berton  Bertrew. 

554  My  Chum  Charlie  ;  or.  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Two  New  York 

Boys.  By  Howard  Austin. 

'  555  The  Boyhood  Days  of  “Pawnee  Bill”  ;  or,  From  the  Schoolroom  to 
the  Frontier.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

556  The  Young  Deserters ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Ramsey  Island.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

557  The  Bowery  Prince  ;  or.  A  Bootblack’s  Road  to  Fame.  By  Ho'wf 

ard  Austin.  r 

558  Jack  Mosby,  the  Guerilla  King ;  or.  Riding  and  Raiding  in  tl* 

Rebellion.  By  Gen’l.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

559  A  Lawyer  at  17,  and  the  Fee  that  Made  His  Fortune.  By  Rich¬ 

ard  it.  Montgomery. 

560  The  Houseboat  Boys :  or,  Stirring  Adventures  in  the  Northwest 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

561  The  Dark  Sons  of  Ireland;  or.  Plotting  Under  the  Shannon 
_  Water.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

563''' Young  Karl  Kruger;  or.  The  Richest  Boy  in  the  Transvaal.  By 
Rerton  Bertrew. 

563  The  Phantom  Fireman :  or.  The  Mystery  of  Mark  Howland’s  Life.  By 

Ex  Fire-Chief  Warden. 

564  Ben  Brevier;  or.  The  Romance  of  a  Young  Printer.  By  Allvn  Draper. 
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